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U.N. PEACEKEEPING: OPPORTUNITIES 
AND CHALLENGES 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 23, 2008 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on International Operations and 

Organizations, Democracy and Human Rights, 

Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 3:05 p.m., in room 
SD-419, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Bill Nelson, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Bill Nelson, Vitter, and Barrasso. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. BILL NELSON, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM FLORIDA 

Senator Bill Nelson. The hearing of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Subcommittee on International Operations and Organiza- 
tions, Democracy and Human Rights will now come to order. 

Today we are going to examine the United Nations peacekeeping 
challenges and opportunities, and we are going to have a focus on 
the role of the U.S. support for U.N. peacekeeping. 

We have two panels. On the first panel, Acting Assistant Sec- 
retary Brian Hook, who heads the Department of State’s Bureau of 
International Organizational Affairs, will offer his expertise and 
the administration’s perspective on the current U.S. role in U.N. 
peacekeeping. 

And then in the second panel, we are going to be joined by a 
group of experts. Mr. Brett Schaefer is the Jay Kingham Fellow in 
International Regulatory Affairs at the Heritage Foundation. Dr. 
Bill Durch is a senior associate at the Henry Stimson Center and 
authored an analysis of the implementation of the U.N.’s Brahimi 
Report on Peacekeeping Reforms. We will also be joined by Ambas- 
sador Nancy Soderberg, who is currently a distinguished visiting 
scholar at the University of North Florida in Jacksonville. She 
served as Alternate Ambassador to the U.N. during the Clinton ad- 
ministration and recently published a book, “The Prosperity Agen- 
da: What the World Wants From America and What We Need in 
Return.” 

Today’s hearing is particularly timely since this is the 60th anni- 
versary of the founding of U.N. peacekeeping operations. U.N. 
peacekeeping has developed over time, helping to create conditions 
for peace, conditions for stability in countries that are torn by con- 
flict. And there have been a total of 63 U.N. peacekeeping oper- 
ations since 1948. Today there are 17 ongoing. And over the past 
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10 years, the number of U.N. peacekeepers deployed around the 
world has increased almost fivefold, to over 110,000, military and 
civilian, serving in the field today. 

Now, the U.N. Security Council has mandated several new mis- 
sions now in Chad, Sudan, Cote d’Ivoire, Liberia, Haiti, Timor- 
L’este, and Darfur, and all of those in the past 5 years alone. 

But the budget requests have not kept pace with the growth in 
missions. For example, the President had requested $1.5 billion in 
the fiscal year 2009 budget to pay for our U.N. peacekeeping bill, 
but we know that the cost of our contribution to the U.N. peace- 
keeping in 2008 will be at least $1.7 billion. So assuming a larger 
bill even in 2009, with the demands on the mission in Darfur and 
other missions, these low requests put us on a perpetual state of 
arrears in the United Nations, making the operations difficult for 
the Department of Peacekeeping Operations since we in the United 
States pay almost 27 percent of its budget. 

The significant increase in the U.N. peacekeeping missions in re- 
cent years signals a growing confidence in the capacity of the 
United Nations and a willingness by Member States, especially the 
United States, to help solve conflicts by international cooperation 
and global burden-sharing. However, this rapid expansion has cre- 
ated significant political and operational challenges for the U.N. 
Department of Peacekeeping Operations in standing up U.N. oper- 
ations. 

In the aftermath of the U.N. experiences in Somalia and Rwanda 
in the 1990s, the U.N.’s Brahimi Report, which offered rec- 
ommendations on improving the efficacy of U.N. peacekeeping ac- 
tivities, concluded that U.N. peacekeepers can only be deployed 
where there is a peace to keep. Yet, this month in Darfur, eight 
peacekeepers were ambushed and killed by Khartoum’s govern- 
ment-backed militias, and the African Union-United Nations peace- 
keeping force is now mired in problems, including a drastic short- 
age of troops and necessary equipment. And this is just on the eve 
of its 1-year renewal. 

It is critical that the United Nations address the serious prob- 
lems of corruption and sexual misconduct by U.N. peacekeepers. In 
2007, there were approximately 127 reported cases of sexual mis- 
conduct by U.N. peacekeepers out of over 100,000 in the field. Now, 
that is an unacceptable number. We must hold the United Nations 
to the highest standards of accountability in investigating these 
abuses and making systematic changes to prevent these crimes 
from occurring again. 

Yet, with all the challenges and difficulties, the importance of 
U.N. peacekeeping to the U.S. national security agenda is signifi- 
cant. 

Did you have a statement for Senator Vitter? 

Senator Barrasso. I do not, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Bill Nelson. All right. What we are going to do is we 
are going to put our witness’ written statement, Mr. Secretary, in 
the record. 

Senator Bill Nelson. What we will do is we will just get right 
on into the questions. I am certainly accommodating to my col- 
league if he would like to go first. 
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Senator Barrasso. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Go 
ahead. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Mr. Secretary, the first two peacekeeping 
missions deployed by the United Nations in the Middle East in 
1948 and then again in India and Pakistan in 1949 still operate 
today. Why is the United Nations keeping these operations ongoing 
in these missions? 

STATEMENT OF BRIAN H. HOOK, ACTING ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY, BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, DE- 
PARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Hook. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, first of all, for holding the 
hearing. 

When I joined the Department and went into International Orga- 
nizations, I too — you know, when you start surveying the peace- 
keeping operations and you see ones that have been on the books 
since 1948 in the case of UNTSO in Palestine and UNMOGIP, it 
is fairly unsettling when you see it. It is just hard to imagine that 
we have had a presence there for that long. 

In Palestine, we only have 153 military observers there, and we 
hear from folks on the ground that it does provide a stabilizing 
presence. We do look to the views of the people on the ground 
there. I cannot imagine President Bashir would say UNAMID is a 
stabilizing presence in Darfur, but in the case of UNMOGIP and 
also in UNTSO, we hear that it is making a difference. 

In the case of India and Pakistan, it is there to observe and re- 
port if there are any cease-fire violations. Its mandate is going to 
come close to expiring when we can resolve the problem of Kash- 
mir. But it does help to keep the parties honest. And some of these 
peacekeeping operations are tied to political disagreements that go 
back for decades. But when the parties on the ground say that it 
is making a difference, it is helping — and they are not a lot of peo- 
ple — we think this may be a small price to pay in light of the bene- 
fits that we hear that it is helping dialogue, it is keeping the par- 
ties honest, so it can be useful. 

But I know that the optics of it are difficult because they have 
been around. I mean, 1948, 1949 — it is just amazing these folks can 
argue over an issue for that long, but that is where we are. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hook follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Brian Hook, Acting Assistant Secretary for 
International Organization Affairs, Department of State, Washington, DC 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for inviting me to address this subcommittee today on 
the topic of our support for United Nations peacekeeping operations and our efforts 
to help them become more effective instruments to promote peace, stability, and rec- 
onciliation in some of the world’s most difficult conflicts. The administration seeks 
to work in close partnership with Congress in addressing the many challenges the 
United Nations peacekeeping operations face today. In today’s testimony, I will dis- 
cuss trends in peacekeeping, the challenges of peacekeeping, and the lessons we 
have learned from them, and how our efforts to improve U.N. peacekeeping have 
led to significant, hard-won successes in countries such as Haiti, Liberia, and the 
Democratic Republic of Congo. I will also discuss the many ongoing challenges that 
still hinder U.N. peacekeeping operations and impede them from becoming fully 
effective, most prominently the UNAMID operation in Darfur. But even when facing 
significant challenges, it is clear that U.N. peacekeeping operations not only con- 
tribute to the prevention or mitigation of conflict and the resulting protection of 
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civilians, but also provide good value for the U.S. in sharing the burden to respond 
to peacekeeping needs and requirements around the globe. 

United Nations peacekeeping serves the United States national interest. While we 
have a stake in the outcome of events in virtually every region of the world, there 
are many conflicts in which our direct military intervention would not be appro- 
priate or effective. United Nations peacekeeping provides an important alternative. 
U.N. peacekeeping missions engage and commit the international community to 
seek solutions to these conflicts. By partnering with the U.N., we share the burden 
and the costs of peacekeeping missions, even as we continue to use our leadership 
in the Security Council to shape their mandates, and to strive to make them as 
effective as possible. 

In recent years, peacekeeping operations have expanded rapidly in size, com- 
plexity and scope. Since 2001, the number of authorized peacekeepers has nearly 
tripled, from under 40,000 to almost 120,000, as the Security Council has authorized 
large missions in Liberia, the Democratic Republic of Congo, Haiti, Cote d’Ivoire, 
Lebanon, Southern Sudan, and Darfur. Peacekeeping operations have taken on com- 
plex new tasks. Traditional peacekeeping operations, such as the longstanding oper- 
ations in Cyprus or Kashmir, consist mainly of blue-helmeted troops monitoring a 
green line or buffer zone between the parties to a conflict. In another example, part 
of the mandate of the UNIFIL operation in Lebanon, established in 2006 by resolu- 
tion 1701, is to play such a role, but its mandate also includes other activities like 
facilitating humanitarian access, and assisting the Government of Lebanon to ex- 
tend its control over its territory and to secure its borders. 

In recent years, peacekeeping operations have tended to become more complex. In 
operations in Liberia, Haiti, East Timor, Cote d’Ivoire and the Democratic Republic 
of Congo, cease-fire implementation has been only the first of a peacekeeping mis- 
sion’s many tasks, which may also include: Facilitating the demobilization, disar- 
mament, and reintegration of ex-combatants; providing logistical and security sup- 
port to elections; helping a post-conflict government reform its security sector and 
other governing institutions; even supporting operations by the national security 
forces against recalcitrant militia factions or criminal gangs. U.N. peacekeeping 
operations are increasingly multidimensional, integrating military and police compo- 
nents with expert civilian technical assistance. This dramatic expansion in peace- 
keeping efforts has presented new opportunities for the international community to 
assist local populations as they end dangerous conflicts, promote reconstruction, and 
build lasting reconciliation. However, we must also acknowledge that this expansion 
has resulted in unprecedented demands on the U.N. Secretariat, on troop contrib- 
uting countries, and on the Member States that share the cost of peacekeeping 
assessments. 

We have learned some important lessons from our experience with peacekeeping. 
One lesson is simply that peacekeeping is challenging. Peacekeepers have always 
had to contend with shattered infrastructure and hostile operating environments. 
The new multidimensional operations have additional layers of complexity. For such 
operations to be successful, many military, police, and civilian components must 
work together effectively — in particular, the parties to a conflict must learn to co- 
operate with the mission, however much they mistrust each other. In Sudan’s 
Darfur province, the environment is not permissive and some of the parties to the 
conflict have not cooperated with the multidimensional operation UNAMID. This, 
and UNAMID’s difficulty in coordinating among its own components have caused 
the operation to struggle. 

Another lesson we have learned is that successful peacekeeping and reconciliation 
can take a long time and require a sustained commitment; setbacks are to be ex- 
pected. The peacekeeping operation that began almost a decade ago in the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Congo monitored an uneasy cease-fire among a plethora of foreign 
troops and domestic militias. Since that time, U.N. peacekeepers have assisted with 
the democratic election of the current government, the demobilization of ex-combat- 
ants, and the stabilization of much of the country. Even after so many years, how- 
ever, the peacekeepers still must contend with armed groups that threaten to renew 
conflict in the eastern portion of the country. 

By far the most important lesson is that peacekeeping can be an effective tool to 
help war-shattered countries make the transition from war to peace; peacekeeping 
can help traumatized people to rebuild their governing institutions, economies, and 
futures. Liberia stands as an example of successful multidimensional peacekeeping. 
The conflict in Liberia caused devastation and chaos — a nonfunctioning government, 
shattered infrastructure, and no trace of law and order. The UNMIL peacekeeping 
operation and its predecessors provided a framework of security and technical 
assistance as Liberians rebuilt their country and their government from the ground 
up. Today, UNMIL continues to assist the democratically elected government of 
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President Ellen Johnson Sirleaf to restore law and order and rebuild Liberia. Peace- 
keeping has also had successes in Haiti, where a multidimensional peacekeeping 
force has broken criminal gangs and helped train and mentor Haitian security 
forces, providing a security umbrella for the political process. While Haiti’s political 
impasse is far from resolved, the dispute is now conducted peacefully through the 
political system. In Timor-Leste and later in Kosovo, peacekeeping has sheltered 
newly independent countries while they built their own governing institutions from 
the ground up. 

Peacekeeping may be difficult and fraught with challenges, but it is well worth 
our efforts to collaborate with our U.N. partners to make peacekeeping operations 
more effective and to make them work better. Many people in countries such as 
Haiti, Liberia, Kosovo, Timor-Leste and Congo, who once feared the scourge of war, 
can now look forward to rebuilding their future. They surely would agree that it is 
worth the international community’s efforts to make peacekeeping work. 

While we can be pleased with the many successes of U.N. peacekeeping, we also 
must recognize and learn from the challenges that still hinder some peacekeeping 
operations, most notably the UNAMID operation in Darfur. UNAMID’s difficulties 
in reaching full deployment and operational effectiveness are well-known, and exem- 
plify many of the constraints facing the United Nations and African Union during 
this period of extraordinary growth in peacekeeping. Understanding these problems 
is the first step to working with our partners to improve the effectiveness of 
UNAMID and of other important peacekeeping operations. 

One important constraint is cost. U.N. peacekeeping assessments have increased 
as peacekeeping has expanded, and all Member States are feeling the strain. Our 
payments for U.N. peacekeeping assessments have escalated from $1,022 billion in 
FY06, to $1.4 billion in FY07. We estimate our FY08 payments could reach $2 bil- 
lion. Assessments for UNAMID, a massive operation with major startup costs this 
year, will be a significant proportion of those costs. We are grateful for the supple- 
mental funding that will enable us to make payments for UNAMID assessments 
during fiscal year 2008 and 2009. 

Force generation has become another significant constraint to U.N. peacekeeping. 
With record numbers of blue-helmeted personnel already in the field, troop contribu- 
tors are struggling to meet the requirements for large new multidimensional oper- 
ations such as UNAMID. Certain specialized units are in short supply. To date, no 
troop contributing country has come forward with pledges for force multipliers such 
as the helicopter units that UNAMID needs to be fully effective. Pledges for other 
key units, including heavy transportation, engineering units and especially formed 
police units have so far fallen short of UNAMID’s needs. We are supporting the 
U.N.’s effort to generate troop contributions for UNAMID with our own diplomatic 
outreach to countries that might pledge these important missing assets. We have 
active discussions underway with potential troop and formed police unit contributors 
as we explore options for U.S. assistance to upgrade their equipment so it meets 
UNAMID’s requirements. 

Many countries that are willing to participate in UNAMID need assistance in 
training and equipping their troops to a level that meets U.N. operational stand- 
ards, with transporting their troops to the area of operations, or with sustaining 
their troops in the field once they arrive. The United States has extensive bilateral 
assistance programs to train and equip peacekeeping troops, especially African ones. 
We administer this assistance through programs such as the Global Peacekeeping 
Operations Initiative and its African Contingency Operations Training and Assist- 
ance program, commonly referred to as GPOI and ACOTA. Earlier this year Presi- 
dent Bush announced a $100 million plan to provide equipment and training to an 
additional 6,000 African soldiers for deployment to UNAMID. Since then we have 
initiated “train and equip” programs for three infantry battalions from Rwanda, and 
one infantry battalion each from Ethiopia and Senegal. When these programs are 
completed in August, we will launch a new round of train-and-equip programs for 
UNAMID participants, with troops from Burkina Faso and Tanzania. We continue 
to provide substantial bilateral military assistance to countries who contribute 
peacekeeping troops to UNAMID and to other peacekeeping operations worldwide. 
Over the past 5 years, the United States has spent over $800 million in such direct 
and indirect support to multilateral peacekeeping. 

UNAMID’s structure — to date unique — as a hybrid United Nations-African Union 
operation has proven to be another constraint. Before the U.N. Security Council es- 
tablished UNAMID, the African Union multinational force AMIS had deployed to 
Darfur, with significant assistance from the U.S. and other donors. In July 2007, 
the U.N. Security Council adopted Resolution 1769 to establish UNAMID. Resolu- 
tion 1769 specified that UNAMID was to incorporate the AMIS troops, and deploy 
certain specialized logistical, engineering, and transportation units that would lay 
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the groundwork for deployment of a much larger UNAMID force prior to the final 
transfer of authority from the AU to the U.N. on December 31, 2007. However, the 
dual command structure proved cumbersome and difficult to manage in practice; 
furthermore, most of the specialized units were not ready to deploy in the timeframe 
specified. Sudan’s membership in the African Union gave it leverage over the terms 
of the hybrid operation’s deployment. Sudan used this leverage to insist that 
UNAMID be a predominantly African operation and that the African units deploy 
first, even when specialized and urgently needed non-African units were ready to 
deploy. This hybrid structure clearly impacted UNAMID's effectiveness. 

Increasingly, peacekeeping is constrained by the limited capacity of the U.N. 
Secretariat, which further complicates the problem of generating forces and deploy- 
ing forces quickly to peacekeeping operation in the field. The Department of Peace- 
keeping Operations, which has traditionally coordinated peacekeeping has simply 
been unable to expand its personnel, planning, and logistical capacity quickly 
enough to keep pace with the rapid growth in peacekeeping. We strongly support 
the ongoing restructuring of the U.N. Secretariat, including the establishment of a 
new “Department of Field Support” to help support peacekeeping, and authorization 
of over 400 new staff positions related to peacekeeping at U.N. Headquarters. The 
effort to reform the U.N. Secretariat and increase its capacity to deploy complex 
peacekeeping operations is still a work in progress. It will take time for the 
Secretariat to incorporate the new personnel and procedures. In the meantime, the 
United States will support force generation through its diplomatic efforts to rally 
troop contributors, and its assistance to train and equip them to an effective 
standard. 

One additional constraint on effective U.N. peacekeeping bears particular men- 
tion, and we must continue to take the necessary measures to address and prevent 
it. Sexual exploitation and abuse of women and children is prevalent in far too 
many conflict situations in which U.N. peacekeepers are present. In most of these 
cases, regular troops, militias, and rebels are the perpetrators and use rape as a 
weapon of war. In some particularly shocking cases, U.N. peacekeepers are accused 
of perpetrating sexual exploitation and abuse, preying on the very people they are 
to protect. The United States has led international efforts to eliminate sexual abuse 
and exploitation by U.N. staff. With our strong encouragement, the United Nations 
has instituted a wide range of preventive and disciplinary actions to carry out its 
policy of zero tolerance toward sexual exploitation and abuse by military, police, or 
civilian personnel. Sexual abuse is unacceptable; especially when the protectors 
become the perpetrators. 

One of the greatest challenges for effective peacekeeping is matching a mandate, 
its authorities, and its associated rules of engagement with the requirements in 
theater. Empowering a mission to respond appropriately and effectively to the con- 
flict situation is critical. The mandate is potentially either the greatest constraint 
or the greatest contributor to an operation’s success. The United States uses its 
leadership in the U.N. Security Council to shape peacekeeping mandates that are 
clear, credible, and defined to what is achievable. That said, there is no simple, one- 
size-fits-all formula for designing effective peacekeeping mandates. 

As a case in point, we can look to the three peacekeeping operations established 
to deal with the interrelated conflicts in Chad and Sudan. The MINURCAT oper- 
ation in Chad is primarily a police operation, charged with protecting vulnerable 
civilians who have fled from the subregion’s conflicts; troops from the European 
Union operation EUFOR provide force protection to MINURCAT, and secure a safe 
haven in eastern Chad. MINURCAT has no mandate to resolve the underlying con- 
flicts in the region, but only to mitigate their effects. As MINURCAT deploys, it is 
on track to succeed in its limited, but vital goal of protecting vulnerable civilians. 
In Sudan, UNMIS is a complex multidimensional operation, charged with facili- 
tating the implementation of the Comprehensive Peace Agreement that ended two 
decades of civil war between the north and the south. The peace process is fragile. 
We can expect implementation of the Agreement’s many provisions to be slow, and 
often contentious. Fostering reconciliation will be a long-term effort. UNMIS has a 
distant goal, but with the continued support of the international community and of 
the parties themselves, it is achievable. The third operation is UNAMID, in Sudan’s 
troubled Darfur province. Like MINURCAT, UNAMID has a mandate to protect vul- 
nerable civilians, and, like UNMIS, it has a mandate to support a peace process. 
However, Darfur today is deeply factionalized and the Government of Sudan has not 
yet demonstrated its willingness to cooperate with UNAMID or to facilitate its ob- 
jectives. These factors clearly complicate UNAMID’s ability to carry out its mandate. 
Ideally, the peacekeeping operation would deploy only after a peace process is well 
underway, and all of the parties view the peacekeepers as welcomed partners in im- 
plementing a settlement. However, the brutal conflict in Darfur has caused appall- 
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ing human suffering on a truly massive scale, with new fighting and displacements 
occurring regularly. Suffering people in such a desperate situation cannot wait for 
a political process to mature. For this reason, we support a two-pronged policy for 
Darfur — to facilitate UNAMID’s rapid deployment, while simultaneously promoting 
the peace process. 

Mr. Chairman, in my testimony, I have been able to touch only briefly on the 
many important dimensions of U.N. peacekeeping. These issues could be usefully 
explored in much greater depth. I stand ready to respond in detail to any further 
questions from the committee. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Look at a place like Somalia. Do you think 
we are going to get around to a U.N. peacekeeping force there? 

Mr. Hook. You would have to have the right conditions, sir. The 
Security Council has, on three separate occasions, expressed an in- 
terest in looking at follow-on operations to AMlSOM. In the case 
of Somalia, there are not many good options. It is sort of the least 
bad option. In light of the fighting, in light of the unrest that has 
been going on there since the overthrow of the regime, the Security 
Council is interested in looking at contingency operations. What 
would they look like? 

The Secretary General a few months ago came back with some 
options. The Security Council did not think they were in enough 
detail, and so they asked him to go back to the drawing board and 
come back with more information. We were expecting that report 
in mid-July. We still do not have it. I think probably the smartest 
thing to do is wait to see what we get back from the Secretary Gen- 
eral and look at what — you know, he has a special representative 
there, SRSG Abdullah. AMISOM is there. 

I was involved — I negotiated the resolution in New York that au- 
thorized AMISOM. It is an issue of particular interest to me, and 
it is also a very sensitive issue in light of what happened, you 
know, the deaths of America soldiers in Mogadishu. So all of these 
things are very much in our minds as we look at options. 

We have been very pleased with the — I think you may have seen 
the Security Council passed a resolution on piracy to try to combat 
it. We did that. That was a U.S. resolution. Canada has since an- 
nounced that it is going to be sending some battleships into the 
waters. We have a presence there. There may be a way to take — 
we are seeing a little bit of an incremental approach. You know, 
address piracy, you know, make some gains there. Right? And con- 
vey a presence there that does not put people in harm’s way. But 
I think we need to be very, very careful and we need to be very 
smart about it. 

We will have to wait and see what the Secretary General comes 
back with, and then I think we look forward to just talking about 
it with you and your staff and seeing what sort of ideas come back. 

Senator Bill Nelson. The military force that is there, other 
than the Ethiopian troops, are what? 

Mr. Hook. It is an AU force. It is the AMISOM, African Union 
mission in Somalia. It is a tough mandate. It is a very, very, very 
difficult environment to operate in. 

Senator Bill Nelson. It is kind of a no man’s land. Is it not? 

Mr. Hook. Well said, yes. It is a no man’s land. 

The council is focused on it. I do not think it is suffering from 
inattention, and I think the fact that the council has three times 
gone to the Secretary General and asked for more information re- 
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fleets the kind of commitment to make some progress there. And 
the fact that they passed that resolution on piracy was a real good 
step, but as I said, there are no good options. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Well, now, one area that there has been 
some progress is the U.N. mission in Haiti. 

Mr. Hook. Yes. 

Senator Bill Nelson. How long do you think the U.N. peace- 
keeping mission will stay there — the forces? 

Mr. Hook. We have a long-term commitment to Haiti. Yesterday 
I placed a call to Mr. Annabi, who is heading MINUSTAH, to get 
a report from him. He was in Geneva, and so I spoke with his dep- 
uty. They are going to be filing a report. I think their renewal is 
up in October. They are finishing their report for the Security 
Council. They will probably have it done in September. They are 
going to ask for a 1-year renewal. You may remember the council 
was doing 6-month renewals on Haiti. We pushed to have a 1-year 
renewal and we got it. That shows a long-term commitment there. 

I think MINUSTAH has been a success story. I think it has 
transitioned from a military force to really doing a lot with police. 
And we are seeing certainly improvements. 

The United States has 50 police officers serving with 
MINUSTAH, and we are trying to root out corruption. I think you 
know the $20 million that we gave to focus on Cite Soleil led to 
1,000 arrests. When I talked with the deputy head of MINUSTAH 
yesterday, he said that made a real difference. And in April, when 
we had the food riots, I think if you would have asked people if 
there was rioting, where would it be — sort of the flash point, it 
would probably have been in Cite Soleil. There were no riots. So 
our aid there and I think our focus and our commitment has made 
a difference. 

The kidnappings are down. 

I know that the absence of a Prime Minister and a functioning 
government — when I spoke to the MINUSTAH deputy yesterday, 
he said it is having a severe negative impact. We are very hopeful 
that they get out of this position and get a prime minister named 
and have a functioning government. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Are we going to be able to still make ends 
meet with the rising cost of fuel? 

Mr. Hook. Well, this is part of the difficulty of the budgeting. 
There are so many variables that go into this, and some of these 
factors are outside of our control in terms of parties to the conflict, 
whether they decide to become more belligerent and adversarial, 
rising costs of food, the weak dollar, the cost of oil. There are a 
number of factors that play into this. 

But I know that we are very committed to Haiti and we think 
we are making a lot of progress there. And I think we should con- 
tinue. MINUSTAH is trying to further democracy. It is trying to 
create the kind of conditions that we are going to see better eco- 
nomic growth. It is helping on the humanitarian assistance side. It 
played a role during the food riots that we saw there. 

When I was up in New York at the U.S. mission, Hedi Annabi 
was the number two in DPKO. So I worked a lot with him, and 
from all accounts, he is doing a good job in Haiti. 

Senator Bill Nelson. The Senator from Wyoming? 
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Senator Barrasso. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I have 
a statement, if I could just include it in the record. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Without objection, as will be the state- 
ment by the Senator from Louisiana. 

[The prepared statements of Senator Vitter and Senator Bar- 
rasso follow:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. David Vitter, U.S. Senator From Louisiana 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman for holding this important hearing today. 

The issue of U.N. reform, and the need to demand greater accountability and 
stronger results from an organization to which we provide billions in funding, re- 
sources, and personnel, is one of great importance. As ranking member of this sub- 
committee, I have repeatedly called for greater American oversight of the U.N.’s 
functions. This is particularly true regarding the U.N.’s peacekeeping apparatus, 
which has a separate budget, includes two full departments, and involves tens of 
thousands of personnel. I welcome the chance to shed some light on the peace- 
keeping process and examine whether the latest round of reforms have decreased 
the number of instances of waste, fraud, and abuse, or if we need to further reassess 
our policy toward U.N. peacekeeping. 

Sadly, the end of the cold war almost 20 years ago has not brought about the 
peace and prosperity for all countries as we might have hoped. Today, there are too 
many countries in distress or in conflict or on the edge of failing. And, as we have 
learned, failed states are a threat to our own national security as well as to regional 
and global stability. The knee-jerk response to troubled states by the U.N. and the 
international community has increasingly been to send in U.N. peacekeepers. As a 
result, millions of people now rely on the U.N. and its peacekeepers to provide the 
stability and support necessary to put their countries on the road to peace and 
recovery. The United States itself has invested significant resources and funding in 
U.N. peacekeeping. Therefore, it is our responsibility to ensure that American time, 
energy, and resources are utilized in the most effective and appropriate manner 
possible. 

The U.N. has 17 active peacekeeping operations worldwide, located in every part 
of the world including Asia, Africa, Europe, the Middle East, and the Caribbean. 
These operations involve 88,000 uniformed personnel representing 117 countries, 
plus an additional 19,500 U.N. volunteers and civilian personnel. 

The U.N. budget for peacekeeping operations, which is a separate funding stream 
from the U.N.’s regular budget, is $7.4 billion for the upcoming fiscal year. This is 
a 10-percent increase over the preceding fiscal year. The United States contributes 
over a quarter of this budget, on top of the 22 percent of the regular U.N. budget 
that it contributes annually. 

All of these numbers are just a narrow snapshot of the U.N.’s peacekeeping oper- 
ations, but they do give a good sense of the U.N.’s peacekeeping activities’ growing 
significance. In fact, since the end of the cold war, the number of U.N. peacekeeping 
missions has increased markedly. For example, from 1945 to 1990, the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council established only 18 peacekeeping operations. Yet, from 1990 to today, 
the Security Council has approved 40 new operations, and half of all current oper- 
ations have been approved since 2000. 

The scope and responsibilities of these missions have increased dramatically as 
well. In the post-cold-war environment, peacekeepers are more likely to be involved 
in intrastate conflicts and civil wars, where lines of allegiance are blurred and they 
are not always guaranteed to have the acquiescence of all parties involved. This has 
also resulted in an increase in attacks on the peacekeepers. And, even as the envi- 
ronment becomes increasingly hostile to the U.N.’s peacekeepers, these soldiers find 
themselves responsible for more than just simple border and cease-fire monitoring. 
In addition to their traditional roles, peacekeepers are now also involved in military 
intervention, nation-building, and civilian law enforcement. 

It is important to examine the reasons behind this expansion, to make certain 
that broadening U.N. peacekeepers’ responsibilities and increasing the size and 
number of operations is indeed the right response to help those countries struggling 
with the challenges of the post-cold-war environment. This is particularly true be- 
cause, while the nature and size of the challenges have changed, the structure un- 
derpinning the U.N. Department of Peacekeeping Operations has not been properly 
or effectively restructured to meet the new demands and challenges. The upshot is 
that the U.N.’s Department of Peacekeeping Operations, struggling to keep up with 
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its expanded mandate, has been plagued with scandal within its contract and pro- 
curement departments and within its operations on the ground. 

The sheer volume of waste, fraud, and abuse in peacekeeping-related procurement 
contracts is staggering. The U.N.’s Office of Internal Oversight Services (OIOS), dur- 
ing a recent audit, found at least $265 million of $1 billion in contracts over a 6- 
year period was subject to waste and abuse. By its own admission, this is just the 
minimum amount tied up in corruption schemes and lost in wasteful practices. 

On the ground, acts of sex exploitation and abuse (SEA) have been repeatedly 
committed by peacekeepers against the very citizens they have been sent to protect. 
Allegations and incidences of SEA, including human trafficking, forced prostitution, 
and rape, committed by U.N. personnel have occurred with increasing and dis- 
turbing regularity, engulfing operations in Bosnia, Burundi, Cambodia, Congo, 
Guinea, Haiti, Kosovo, Liberia, Sierra Leone, and Sudan. 

In addition to engaging in acts of abuse and exploitation against local populations, 
peacekeepers have been accused of selling back confiscated weapons to rebels for 
gold. 

I am very disturbed that it appears the U.N. is incapable of addressing the abuses 
occurring through its peacekeeping operations. After a 2006 OIOS audit of peace- 
keeping accounting found serious instances of fraud and waste, the U.N. Depart- 
ment of Management, which holds the procurement contract portfolio, and the De- 
partment of Peacekeeping Operations adopted the majority of the 32 OIOS audit 
recommendations. Yet an OIOS report released early in 2008 revealed that the 
OIOS found that 44 percent of the total $1.4 billion value of peacekeeping contracts 
was tied to corruption schemes. 

Global outrage over sex-related abuses by peacekeepers in 2004 spurred the U.N. 
to announce a “zero tolerance” policy toward SEA, as well as adopt stricter stand- 
ards for peacekeeping units and their contributing countries. After a 2005 report 
was released by the Secretary General’s special advisor on SEA, the U.N. General 
Assembly moved to endorse many of the recommendations, some of which have since 
been implemented. Yet despite this flurry of activity, just this past May, Save the 
Children accused aid workers and peacekeepers in Ivory Coast, Southern Sudan, 
and Haiti of sexually abusing young children in war and disaster zones. 
Compounding this crime against the victims, the perpetrators were rarely punished. 

Discouragingly, it does not appear that bureaucrats at the U.N. understand that 
abuse of any sort is unacceptable and must be dealt with immediately, severely, and 
in a transparent and publically accountable manner. Even the OIOS itself does not 
appear immune from pressures to gloss over fraud and abuse found during audits 
and investigations. After accusations in 2006 that peacekeepers in the Congo were 
involved in a gold smuggling and weapons trafficking scheme with Congolese mili- 
tias, a lead OIOS investigator stated that his team was removed from the investiga- 
tion after they rebuffed attempts by officials to influence the outcome. The BBC and 
Human Rights Watch have since provided substantiating evidence that U.N. offi- 
cials covered up evidence of wrong-doing in the Congo. 

And finally, just this past weekend, I read a very disturbing report regarding the 
neutrality and objectivity of U.N. peacekeepers in Lebanon as part of the U.N. In- 
terim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL). According to Fox News, during the prisoner ex- 
change between the terrorist organization Hezbollah and Israel, U.N. Peacekeepers 
were photographed saluting the coffins of the returned bodies of terrorists, as well 
as a large image of Imad Mughniyeh, a top-ranking Hezbollah terrorist killed last 
February. 

Peacekeepers, in this mission, are supposed to be neutral actors put in place to 
form a buffer between Lebanon and Israel and to disarm Hezbollah in southern Leb- 
anon — the very terrorists they were seen saluting. It is appalling that U.N. peace- 
keepers would honor murderers and criminal terrorists. I am hardly reassured by 
the response provided by the UNIFIL spokesperson regarding the incident, whose 
dismissive remarks that the salute was simply military tradition only served to un- 
derscore that the U.N. bureaucrats just do not get it: It is a very big problem when 
soldiers serving under the auspices of the United Nations honor terrorists and law 
breakers and when they break with their position of neutrality. 

I know that I do not speak only for myself when I say that I am very concerned 
that American dollars are going to pay these individuals and provide them with sup- 
port when they clearly are not supportive of the rule of law, their U.N. mandate, 
and certainly not the values and principles of a free, peaceful, and democratic soci- 
ety. I am very interested in hearing from our witness, Acting Assistant Secretary 
Hook, about what the Department of State is doing to address this very disturbing 
event. 

And I am looking forward to hearing from all of the witnesses about what they 
feel would be the best way to address the very serious problems of abuse and fraud 
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that persist within the U.N. peacekeeping structure despite attempts by the U.N. 
to “reform the system” or “police itself.” 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to look into this very impor- 
tant matter. 


Prepared Statement of Hon. John Barrasso, U.S. Senator from Wyoming 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would also like to welcome the witnesses. 

The United Nations’ peacekeeping efforts are extensive and demonstrate the 
international community’s desire to prevent genocide, ethnic cleansing, and other 
atrocities. 

Despite the U.N.’s commendable and essential efforts, U.N. peacekeeping oper- 
ations often lack proper management practices, properly trained and equipped per- 
sonnel, and sufficient resources. 

There are many issues that contribute to the U.N.’s failure with peacekeeping ef- 
forts, and it is difficult to get nations with different ideologies and prioritiees to 
agree. 

While U.N. bureaucratic red tape contributes to its share of these problems, it 
does not let Member States off the hook for failing to work together to find effective 
solutions. 

The United States has a significant role in contributing funds and other resources 
for peacekeeping operations. 

The U.S. should be a leader in the U.N., but Member States must be more willing 
to implement needed reforms and contribute appropriate funds that truly reflect 
their commitment to support peacekeeping operations. 

Congress should demand reforms, accountability, and effective participation by 
Member States. 

Without these changes, the U.N. will be unable to achieve its objective to promote 
peaceful resolutions to conflicts. 

Senator Barrasso. Mr. Chairman, since the topic is U.N. peace- 
keeping opportunities and challenges, what I would like to do, rath- 
er than to get into some of the specific points around the world, 
just more of an overview, if I could, Mr. Hook. 

When I look at the peacekeeping costs, I see them as being kind 
of unevenly covered by different members of the United Nations. I 
understand the importance of peacekeeping operations and the role 
the United States plays in covering a significant part of those costs. 
Do you believe that the costs of these peacekeeping efforts really 
are fairly configured in how the assessments are made? Do the 
rates that are assessed to each country fairly reflect the ability of 
the Member States to contribute to the peacekeeping operations? 
Are we getting a fair deal at this point? 

Mr. Hook. We pay an enormous amount, and this is the problem 
I have seen in the United Nations broadly where the United States 
and Japan together account for almost 40 percent of the U.N. budg- 
et. We have 192 Member States and there ought to be, I think, 
greater fairness in how these assessments are made. 

I think on peacekeeping, the formulas — our assessments are very 
high. We are at $1.7 billion this year, and that is out of a $7.1 bil- 
lion total cost for peacekeeping. It is something which I think 
broadly I would like to see more fairness in assessments. I think 
we end up shouldering a very large burden of those. 

And I think as a consequence, it makes us a little more vigilant 
about waste and fraud and profiteering and mismanagement. I feel 
a fiduciary duty to the taxpayer to make this work. It has been a 
lot of my frustration with UNAMID. Congo is the largest and most 
expensive operation. UNAMID is likely to overtake that. And if it 
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does, as we were talking about earlier, these peacekeeping missions 
can go on for decades and decades. And I think it is very impor- 
tant, as part of that fiduciary duty, to make sure that we have 
mandates that are clear, that we have benchmarks for progress, 
and that when those benchmarks are met, there is an opportunity 
to withdraw. 

Sierra Leone is closed. We have a drawdown for Liberia that is 
underway. We expect to draw down next year in Cote d’Ivoire. As 
I was saying earlier, Haiti has moved from a military mission to 
a peace mission. UNMEE is closed down, not through any positive 
action of the United Nations, but because Eritrea kicked out the 
peacekeepers along the border there. 

Whenever we have these renewals that come up in the council 
for mandates, I think it is imperative — and I have instructed my 
staff to take a very, very hard look at these renewals to make sure 
that if there is an opportunity to drawdown because of benchmarks 
that are being met or because the conditions have changed, then 
we ought to do that because we do pay a lot of money in peace- 
keeping. 

Senator Barrasso. I would also like to discuss the effectiveness 
of U.N. reform. I agree with you that there ought to be greater fair- 
ness in U.N. assessment payments and how to accomplish it. If 
other Member States were really seeing the financial consequences 
of their decisions, would you feel that then they would be more 
likely to support the reforms you are talking about in terms of the 
waste and the abuse within the system? And then how do we ac- 
complish that? 

Mr. Hook. There may be a way to illustrate that. I would be 
open to exploring that. If there is a way to demonstrate to them 
the financial consequences, that may be a way to sort of graphically 
demonstrate how we would like to see more fairness in some of this 
pricing. 

Senator Barrasso. Well, in the past, Congress has used its au- 
thority to withhold funds from the United Nations in exchange for 
needed reforms. What is your assessment of that? Has it been suc- 
cessful? Is that something we need to give serious consideration to 
now? 

Mr. Hook. Well, we have seen the case when we do deploy these 
missions, we have troops in the field. They need to get paid. They 
need the logistical and administrative support. 

The fact of the matter is our assessments are what they are right 
now. And when we fall behind and when we are not making our 
payments in terms of the assessments, it does have an effect in the 
field at the missions, a lot of them that we care about. And we need 
to somehow strike that balance there of fairness, but then also not 
putting the troops that are in the field, the peacekeeping oper- 
ations — and in a case like MINUSTAH, we have 50 police who are 
there helping with policing there. 

But I think that troops need to get paid. If they are out in the 
field, they need the logistical and administrative support to accom- 
plish their mission. So that is one thing that I am sort of sensitive 
to about if commitments have been made and troops have been de- 
ployed, then we need to make sure that they are getting what they 
need. 
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But I have been in this position now just for less than a month, 
but it is an issue that I want to explore further and see if we can 
make some progress on it. 

Senator Barrasso. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Senator Vitter. 

Senator Vitter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a number of 
concerns on this topic, many of which are common to my col- 
leagues’ concerns, and some of which many not yet have been men- 
tioned. 

One issue is the importance of ensuring peacekeeping troops al- 
ways maintain proper impartiality. This has not always been the 
case, and I am especially concerned about a few recent instances. 
Probably the most dramatic, at least according to media reports, 
was a recent instance when U.N. peacekeepers who were part of 
the U.N. interim force in Lebanon saluted the coffins of Hezbollah 
terrorists and saluted an image of a top Hezbollah member killed 
in Damascus in February. What is your reaction to that? What is 
the appropriate U.S. response to that? 

Mr. Hook. I saw the picture the day it was released, and I 
thought it was appalling. UNIFIL’s credibility depends on its im- 
partiality, and when you have pictures being sent around the world 
of it saluting Hezbollah terrorists, that creates a real problem for 
UNIFIL. When I saw it, I sent it around the Department and made 
people aware of it. All we have is the picture, but I was deeply 
troubled by it. I know that Ambassador Gellerman, whom I worked 
closely with up in New York, expressed his outrage over it. 

Just today I have received probably as much information as I 
have on the issue. There was a letter that was released to the 
media from UNIFIL which tried to explain what was going on. 

Senator Vitter. I think I read those statements. They tended to 
heighten my concerns not allay them. 

Mr. Hook. Right. Obviously, UNIFIL was asked to help with this 
exchange between Israel and Lebanon, this prisoner exchange. 
UNIFIL is then helping in that capacity, but UNIFIL needed, I 
think, to understand the political sensitivity of that situation. And 
they ought to understand exactly what was going on in that case. 
Now, that was a convoy of what? I think eight different vehicles 
carrying the remains of hundreds of people. They have said it is 
the custom of troops, if there are coffins draped with flags, to sa- 
lute, and it may be the case they were saluting the entire convoy. 

But it seems that that sort of skirts the issue of I think UNIFIL 
being sensitive to the importance of its impartiality and sort of an- 
ticipating exactly the sort of thing that we are having to sort of 
talk about today. I think this is something which could have been 
avoided. It is unclear if — I do not know if they knew what they 
were doing. I do not know. I have not interviewed these two sol- 
diers. 

Senator Vitter. I read those statements, and again, they height- 
ened my concerns instead of providing any sort of reassurance. 
This is because the statement suggests that the peacekeepers did 
nothing wrong when they saluted Hezbollah terrorists and that it 
was simply tradition. The statement completely misses the point 
that symbols, such as saluiting a flag, image, or coffin, conveys a 
great deal of meaning. 
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Mr. Hook. They do. I know. 

Senator Vitter. And for the United Nations or a branch or agen- 
cy of the United Nations to blur the distinctions between tradi- 
tional combatants or soldiers and terrorists is a big deal in my 
mind. 

Mr. Hook. It is. 

Senator Vitter. This is a serious problem. 

Has the State Department, on behalf of all of us, issued any for- 
mal statement about this or taken any formal action? 

Mr. Hook. I have asked my staff to follow up to find out the 
facts. As I said, I have learned more today. I read some commu- 
nications from our Embassy there. I wanted to have all the facts, 
and then I think once we have our facts, then I think we can figure 
out how to respond appropriately. I share all the concerns that you 
have raised, but part of it is I did not want to just, starting with 
this picture, sort of take some action. I wanted to at least find out 
exactly what was going on there. I would have liked to have seen 
a quicker response I think from UNIFIL. 

Senator Vitter. Well, I would ask that you follow up with 
me 

Mr. Hook. I will. 

Senator Vitter [continuing]. And I am sure the whole committee 
would be interested 

Mr. Hook. Yes. 

Senator Vitter [continuing]. After you understand all the facts. 
I am not arguing with that, but I would hope that if the media re- 
ports are confirmed, the State Department would make a formal 
statement and take other appropriate strong and formal ac- 
tions — 

Mr. Hook. I will follow up with you. 

Senator Vitter [continuing]. That go beyond just having a con- 
versation with someone. 

Mr. Hook. Yes; I will follow up with the committee and you. 

[The information referred to above follows:] 

Mr. Hook. On instruction from Washington, our Missions raised this issue with 
the U.N. Secretariat in New York, the U.N. Department of Peacekeeping Oper- 
ations, and UNIFIL officials in Lebanon. In these discussions we noted these U.N. 
peacekeepers must be cautioned, and that the U.N. must take steps to ensure peace- 
keepers never give the appearance of taking sides in an internal conflict. Rendering 
honors to a terrorist is simply unacceptable. 

Department of Peacekeeping Operations Assistant Secretary-General Edmond 
Mulet confirmed to us that the U.N. was also displeased at this occurrence. 

UNIFIL staff were instructed by U.N. Headquarters to be more cautious and at- 
tentive to detail in the future. UNIFIL and our contacts in New York also advised 
us that the soldiers in the photo were not involved in any way in the Lebanese cere- 
monies, and were carrying out their assigned duties along the road used by the con- 
voy as it passed. 

The soldiers are from a western European troop-contributing nation whose sol- 
diers, as in most armies, customarily salute whenever mortal remains in coffins 
draped with national colors pass in procession. According to the U.N. and UNIFIL, 
they saluted at their own initiative following that tradition; they were reportedly 
unaware that the coffins contained the remains of Hizballah terrorists and that the 
photo displayed was of Mughniyah. 

Senator Vitter. Great. Thank you. 

I also share Senator Barrasso’s concern — as I am sure many of 
us do — that the U.S. could do much more to ensure that we are ef- 
fectively leveraging our major participation, particularly in terms 
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of funding, to demand reforms. Many of the reforms we are talking 
about are reforms that have been already proposed within the 
United Nations by the Secretary General or others, but has not 
been effectively implemented, if implemented at all. How can we 
better ensure that reform be taken seriously at the United Nations 
and changes and reforms be incorporated immediately and effec- 
tively by Member Countries, U.N. officials, and bureaucrats? And 
if the answer is not withholding funds, what is the answer short 
of that? A lot of us think we need to be more effective at pushing 
reforms. And therefore we are looking for some answers, including 
withholding funds. I would ask if the State Department does not 
want the Senate to withhold funds if reforms are not implemented, 
then we are going to need a good, effective alternative. 

Mr. Hook. We do leverage our significant contribution to the 
United Nations. I think you know about our UNTAI initiative, the 
U.N. Transparency and Accountability Initiative, that has been a 
real priority. Getting an ethics that is systemwide at the United 
Nations, promoting internal audits — we have got UNTAI ratings 
now with different missions to try to get an assessment of how ac- 
countable and how transparent they are. 

Transparency and accountability I think are very important for 
the credibility of any institution, particularly the United Nations, 
and in light of the fact that we fund the U.N. more generously than 
any other country in the world, our voice gets heard and we do le- 
verage, I think, our deep financial commitments to try to achieve 
the kind of reforms that you are talking about. I know on the pro- 
curement side, as of October 2007, we have seen about 47 percent 
of the reforms implemented. 

I, in my capacity in this position, will keep pressing for reforms. 
Personally it is a priority for me. When I was up in New York 
working with the U.N., I saw firsthand, I think, how important it 
is for the U.N. to be transparent and accountable to its donors. And 
when you have procurement fraud taking place, it is very impor- 
tant for allegations to be addressed. 

I know that OIOS has been — their Procurement Fraud Task 
Force we think has been doing pretty good work. Just in the short 
time the task force has been understood up, it has found 10 fraud 
schemes, $25 million in misappropriations, and six staffers have 
been charged with misconduct. I think that is important work for 
the task force to be doing. That can also provide a real deterrent 
effect. Making sure that we have very good, strong qualifications 
for vendors, better vetting process 

Senator Vetter. I do not mean to interrupt, but what about with 
regard to peacekeeping forces and peacekeeping situations specifi- 
cally? There are a lot of issues there and there are a lot of pro- 
posals regarding sex exploitation and abuses. What is being done 
specifically there to promote and demand those reforms? 

Mr. Hook. Well, I think the United States has taken the lead at 
the U.N. on zero tolerance for sexual abuse and exploitation. Prince 
Zeid, as you know, did his report in 2005 after the abuses in the 
Congo, which are unacceptable. One instance is too many. And 
then the council adopted those recommendations from Prince Zeid. 

I am pleased with some of the progress we saw just in the last 
year. I mean, sometimes the council will take action like in this 
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case, 2005, and they feel like the itch has been scratched, but we 
even saw some instances also of sexual exploitation in the context 
with some Sri Lankan troops. 

But even after Prince Zeid’s report, then just this last year the 
General Assembly passed a new template for a memorandum of 
understanding between the U.N. and troop-contributing countries. 
We already have seven that have been completed with TCCs. They 
have not been signed yet, but when they are signed, they will go 
into effect. And these revised MOUs do a better job, I think, of 
strengthening the standards of conduct and providing some help for 
victims and making sure that the governments are going to be fol- 
lowing up with victims of sexual violence committed by peace- 
keepers. 

The U.N. has very little leverage on this in terms of the actions 
that it can take after the fact. But what it can do is restrict — there 
was even some talk about trying to restrict some of the peace- 
keepers from going to bars and going to places where you can have 
some of these instances which can take off and then lead to some 
sort of sexual violence. 

Senator Vitter. Again, I do not mean to interrupt, but if I can 
make a suggestion. 

Mr. Hook. Yes, please. 

Senator Vitter. As I understand it, a lot of the troop-contrib- 
uting countries are developing countries. These countries get far 
more funding per peacekeeping soldier than the true cost they 
incur by putting that person in the field 

Mr. Hook. Yes. 

Senator Vitter [continuing]. The funding these counties receive 
is far greater than their soldiers’ wages and all of the other related 
costs. Providing peacekeeping troops then becomes a significant 
source of cash which — particularly for a poor, developing country — 
makes peacekeeping a very attractive and important activity. 

What if we developed a metric that measured any problems with 
a country’s soldiers with a peacekeeping deployment and then pe- 
nalized these countries based on these problems by tying it to fu- 
ture funding and deployment? This would affect the future income 
of countries with a record of deployment violations because peace- 
keeping funds are a source of income. It would seem to me that you 
are going to get some people’s attention very quickly if you threat- 
en future income because it is an income source. In some cases, de- 
veloping countries are dependent on that income source and find it 
very significant. 

Do you have any reaction to that? 

Mr. Hook. Well, I think you’re right. The U.N. benefits from 
TCCs, but then TCCs also 

Senator Bill Nelson. What are TCCs? 

Mr. Hook. I am sorry. Troop-contributing countries, TCCs in the 
U.N. parlance. 

But these troop-contributing countries also receive a benefit, as 
you said, in terms of better wages, and then they also get training. 
A lot of these missions provide good training for some of these 
countries and better training than they might otherwise get. One 
of the limitations we have seen in UNAMID is when Bashir had 
put that condition on predominantly African troops, a lot of these 
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African troops lacked the capacity to field an effective force. And 
so the U.N. provides that training. There is a benefit that accrues 
to them. 

I think that is part of the MOU. The MOU I think that the G— 
8 passed is trying to leverage some of that. 

Punishment for perpetrators of these crimes varies from country 
to country. It would, I think, be unacceptable for people to be sort 
of given some sort of free pass when they are out of their country. 
There ought to be consequences when they go back home, but it is 
often up to the military to decide how to handle these sorts of viola- 
tions. The U.N. gets rid of them. 

Senator Vitter. Well, again, just to be clear, what I am sug- 
gesting is a metric so that when there is a clear instance of abuse 
coming from troops of a certain troop-contributing country, then 
there is a penalty associated with the use of more of those troops 
from that country for the next year. That is a financial penalty to 
the government. I guarantee you in many instances that will instill 
the will and the discipline to have the training and whatever else 
is necessary to make sure that does not happen again simply be- 
cause that military and government find their participation in that 
program very beneficial and do not want to lose their status as a 
troop-contributing country. 

Mr. Hook. Well, Senator, let me look into that and see if there 
is a way to develop that nexus. I will follow up with DPKO and 
see if that can be explored. 

Senator Vitter. Great. Thank you. 

[The information referred to above follows:] 

Mr. Hook. The United States has been at the forefront of those insisting that 
peacekeeping troop contributing countries recognize and exercise their primary re- 
sponsibility for preventing sexual abuse and exploitation on the part of their na- 
tional contingents, and for taking prompt and effective action, in accordance with 
their own national administrative and judicial process, to deal with accusations and 
to punish the guilty. 

With our leadership, the U.N. has instituted a wide range of preventive and dis- 
ciplinary actions to carry out its policy of zero tolerance of SEA by military, police 
or civilian personnel. In addition to providing pre- deployment training modules for 
troop contributing countries to use in preparing their personnel for deployment, 
Conduct and Discipline Teams (CDTs) have been established in all missions to train 
all peacekeeping personnel on standards of conduct upon their arrival in the mission 
area. 

CDTs also publicize complaint procedures to local populations and conduct pre- 
liminary investigations of any allegations of misconduct by U.N. peacekeeping per- 
sonnel. When a member of a peacekeeping contingent is found to have engaged in 
misconduct, then that individual’s own military service has the responsibility for 
disciplining the member. Typically the individual is sent home or dismissed. 

The U.N. and the troop contributing country must deal with issues of chain of evi- 
dence, proper investigation, and the rights of the accused and the accuser. We are 
actively discussing these issues with the U.N. and international colleagues. The 
U.N. General Assembly recently approved a Model Memorandum of Understanding 
laying out standards of conduct and procedures which the U.N. is using as a basis 
for negotiating new agreements with troop contributors. 

The U.S. also raises specific allegations of misconduct on a bilateral basis , with 
troop contributors. 

We believe that all of these measures can have a direct impact in helping the 
U.N. to combat sexual exploitation and abuse by U.N. personnel, and ensure the 
punishment of perpetrators. 

We are interested in the idea that withholding funding from certain troop contrib- 
utors may assist with these efforts to combat SEA, and will be exploring how this 
proposal could be administered fairly in practice, and support other ongoing meas- 
ures to combat SEA. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Bill Nelson. How many cases in 2008 have been re- 
ported of sexual exploitation and abuse? 

Mr. Hook. There were 105 allegations reported to the Office of 
Internal Oversight Services this year. 

Senator Bill Nelson. And of that number, how many have been 
investigated? 

Mr. Hook. There were 14 that have been investigated. Eight 
have been substantiated. And some were repatriated and sent 
home and some have been disciplined. 

Senator Bill Nelson. So substantiated means they were found 
guilty. 

Mr. Hook. Right. This is in OIOS. Three people have been repa- 
triated and five have been disciplined. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Of the eight. 

Mr. Hook. Well, you had 105 allegations, and you had 14 so 
far 

Senator Bill Nelson. You had 14 that were investigated. 

Mr. Hook. Right, so far. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Out of 108. Why do you think the big dif- 
ference between 108 reported and only 14 investigated? 

Mr. Hook. I would imagine that conducting an investigation out 
in these circumstances in some of these places like in Congo is very 
hard where the evidence is very hard to come by. 

One of the things which I know is being discussed and which I 
would support — we ought to have units there in the field who can 
respond quickly to allegations of sexual violence so that they then 
can collect the evidence and preserve it because I think in some of 
these cases it is well after the fact. The victim is probably impos- 
sible to find. And the evidence is probably very thin. And this is 
taking place in a place like the Congo, which is the bloodiest war 
since World War II. 

But we may be able to expedite more investigations if we can an- 
ticipate out in the field, if we know that there are certain areas 
like in the Congo where we have had problems, DPKO should be 
maybe looking at how they can get people deployed there to inves- 
tigate crimes and then report that back to OIOS so that we can 
have — you know, if we have 105 allegations and we only have 14 
investigations completed, those are numbers we need to improve. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Well, just put it in context. When my wife 
and I could not get into Darfur because the government would not 
let me in because I had been quite critical of the government, we 
went to the back door through Chad. And, of course, here are these 
refugee camps that the women are sent outside of the perimeter of 
the camp to get firewood. Now, they are attacked and they are at- 
tacked by the various roving bands that are in there. But when the 
women have to worry about the U.N. peacekeeping force being the 
attacker, this is absolutely unacceptable. 

Mr. Hook. Agreed. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Let me ask you about — are you through 
for the moment? I mean, just hop in whenever you want to. 

What is the criteria that the United States uses to decide for a 
peacekeeping mission, and how do you express that criteria in the 
Security Council? 
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Mr. Hook. It was actually a PRST that the council passed in 
1994 after the tragedies in Somalia, and they set forth a series of 
factors which the council should take into account before it deploys 
a peacekeeping mission. President Clinton had also issued a Presi- 
dential directive, PDD 25, that also set forth factors, and interest- 
ingly, there was a fair amount of overlap between those two. 

I think that there is broad agreement on the kind of factors that 
we look at. In our case, there has to be some sort of international 
threat to peace and security. It has to advance U.S. interests. I 
think the mandate needs to be very clear, very well defined. And 
we also need to not impose a mandate upon a mission and not give 
it the resources to do the job. We see when that goes awry in 
UNAMID and the problems we are having there. There are other 
factors that are complicating that, obviously in the case of Darfur. 
Making sure that the forces are going to be robust enough to exe- 
cute the mandate and they are going to have the money they need 
to do the mandate. 

I think there is broad agreement on the kind of factors that peo- 
ple look at, the criteria that we sort of bring to this. The problem 
comes when we have got very, very difficult circumstances like 
Darfur where a lot of these criteria are challenged pretty vigor- 
ously. I mean, they are pushed up to the limit. And you can some- 
times deploy a mission. For instance, in the case of Darfur, Presi- 
dent Bashir did say that he will permit — he unconditionally accept- 
ed the hybrid mission, and then after the fact, he imposes condi- 
tions. 

Now, historically peacekeeping missions have the consent of the 
host country. The very traditional U.N. peacekeeping missions 
which are blue helmets on a green line are — they want them to 
come in. It is a useful presence to keep everybody honest. 

But in the case of UNAMID, this hybrid operation, I think there 
will be lessons that we will take from this for years and years and 
years to come. You can actually feel like you are meeting your cri- 
teria when you deploy it, but then facts on the ground change, for 
instance, the host country deciding that it does not want it there 
and it is throwing all sorts of poison pills into the mix. That makes 
it hard. 

But I feel like there is general agreement on a lot of the criteria. 
I think where we would probably get into arguments is whether on 
a case-by-case basis, the facts that are relevant to the criteria are 
in fact met. 

Senator Bill Nelson. We will insert in the record this chart 
showing the 17 ongoing operations now and where they are in the 
world. 

[The chart and information referred to follows:] 
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Senator Bill Nelson. Of those, what is your favorite? 

Mr. Hook. Haiti. As I said earlier, I think Haiti is doing a very 
good job. 

We have had, I think, some success in Liberia. I think Liberia 
has met most of its benchmarks. President Johnson-Sirleaf — we 
had a nice combination of sanctions that were there. We had tim- 
ber sanctions, diamond sanctions. But we also had a peacekeeping 
force there, and it is helping a war-torn country make the transi- 
tion to democracy. 

We have seen the same thing I think in East Timor, in Kosovo 
and, as I said, in Haiti. 

Congo — I think we are in a much better place than we were 5 
years ago with the DRC. I think 5 years ago I would not have said 
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that we are in a very good place. There are a lot of challenges still 
in Congo. I do not want to overstate success on Congo. 

But Cote d’Ivoire — as I said, we are probably going to see a draw- 
down there. 

And then we have also places with more limited mandates like 
in Cyprus, and in the case of Cyprus, which I think is — these are, 
I think, largely observers. It is a limited mandate. It is nothing like 
the multidimensional mandates we see in places like the Congo, in 
UNMIS in south Sudan, in Darfur. But they are accomplishing it. 
They do not get as much attention, but we think they are executing 
their mandate. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Let us up that next chart. Why don’t you 
share with us how you justify a budget request of $1.5 billion for 
fiscal year 2009 while the mission, for example, in Darfur is still 
growing? And if it is going to be fully deployed, it will be the larg- 
est with 25,000 troops. 

And you can see from the chart the total number of U.N. peace- 
keeping personnel on the ground, which has gone from the year 
2000 to 2008 from 18,000 folks to 107,000. 

And you can see the assessment from the U.N. to the U.S. in the 
blue line on the chart at the right, whereas the administration re- 
quest is far below that in each of the years 2001 through 2008. 

So tell us why the difference. 

Mr. Hook. Mr. Chairman, as you know, our requests are made 
in the context of the constraints on the overall budget. That is one 
thing that I would say. 

You mentioned Darfur. We had originally requested — we had ex- 
pected that it would be $884 million. In fact, it is going to end up 
being less than that because of the slower deployment. 

In a lot of these cases, as I was saying earlier, it is hard to pre- 
dict the size of missions. For example, at the beginning of the year, 
UNMEE. UNMEE was something that we had budgeted for 
UNMEE, on July 31, is very likely going to cease to exist. These 
are missions deployed in very difficult areas with parties whom we 
cannot control, and it makes some of our predictions — it makes it 
very hard to do. There are a lot of variables. It is often unpredict- 
able. We have the constraints of the overall budget. 

We try to keep you and your staff apprised as best we can on 
changes in terms of shortfalls. I know that my staff meets with 
your staff every month, with Senate Foreign Relations staff, to dis- 
cuss peacekeeping operations around the world. I know budgets are 
discussed in that context. But I understand your frustration with 
what that chart illustrates. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Well take, for example, the force in 
Darfur. What is our, the United States, strategy at the U.N. for im- 
proving the mission? 

Mr. Hook. What is our strategy for improving the mission for 
Darfur? 

Senator Bill Nelson. With the budget that you have put out. 

Mr. Hook. Well, I am sort of looking ahead — I do not know if you 
mean in the budget context or just in terms of making it more ef- 
fective. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Both. 

Mr. Hook. OK. 
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Our preliminary estimate is higher than what, in fact, DPKO 
came back to us with. We thought it was going to be more. I think 
we were surprised it is going to be less. So that number has been 
revised. 

You have heard me say, I think, that — we were talking about 
how important it is to have the consent of a lot of these govern- 
ments to absorb and take in a peacekeeping operation. If we can 
make progress on the political track, it is going to help Darfur and 
it is going to help UNAMID in the same way that we are seeing 
progress in southern Sudan with UNMIS. And we would like to see 
Darfur head in the same direction that southern Sudan did. 

For some time we have asked for a single, full-time mediator for 
the AU, and we now have one in the form of the Foreign Minister 
from Burkina-Faso, Foreign Minister Bassole. He is going to be 
full-time in Darfur. He has moved there. He has taken up resi- 
dence there. Recently we had rebel groups splintering into like 25 
factions. I think that is now somewhere around five or six. He is 
somebody who I think enjoys the respect of the parties to the con- 
flict. He does not bring any baggage to, I think, the negotiating 
table. So we think that that could be useful. 

The new head of the Department of Field Services, Susana 
Malcorra, whom we have met with, did a great job at the World 
Food Program which has enormous logistical challenges. There was 
a period, during some of the worst fighting in Darfur, where the 
World Food Program was still delivering 90 percent of its aid to its 
intended beneficiaries. I think she is going to be very good. 

This reorganization that the Secretary General undertook to split 
the formation of military police and civilians from the administra- 
tion and logistics piece we think is going to speed deployment. 

We have a lot of confidence in Malcorra. 

We have a new French head of DPKO coming in, Le Roy. 

So better efforts on the ground on the political track and some 
encouraging sort of leadership in DPKO and DFS and the Friends 
of UNAMID that we are leading. I attended the first meeting in 
March of the Friends of UNAMID. We have 14 members. Susana 
Malcorra is engaging very intensely with us, trying to fill a lot of 
these administrative and logistical gaps. 

So I am hoping the trend line is going to improve. If the trend 
line improves on the political side, it is going to help UNAMID. 
And also, the President’s Special Envoy, Ambassador Williamson, 
has met with President Bashir a few times, and we are going ev- 
erything we can on the political track because if you make progress 
there, 1,000 flowers bloom especially for the peacekeeping oper- 
ation. 

Senator Bill Nelson. As the new Africa Command is being set 
up this fall, has it coordinated with existing U.N. efforts in the con- 
tinent of Africa? 

Mr. Hook. Well, I think you remember when the President was 
in Africa in January, he announced $100 million to train 6,000 Af- 
rican troops to deploy into UNAMID. We have already done 3,600. 
A lot of these folks are ready to go. Because of the impediments 
that we are seeing by the government, it is very hard for UNAMID 
to absorb these. 
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If we are going to have very robust mandates, sort of multifunc- 
tional peacekeeping operations, that places a real demand on 
peacekeepers from troop-contributing countries. And you sometimes 
have countries that have the will but they lack the capacity. And 
that is what the President’s initiatives are about, trying to improve 
the capacity and the training. In the case of this GPOI and 
ACOTA, these are both initiatives which are going to pay dividends 
for U.N. peacekeeping operations as we ask them to do more in 
more places and take on more complex mandates. 

Senator Bill Nelson. My question is, is the U.S. Africa Com- 
mand going to be stepping over the U.N. peacekeeping operations, 
or is it specifically, as it is being set up, being coordinated with 
these peacekeeping missions. 

Mr. Hook. I will have to follow up with you on that. I have been 
looking mostly at GPOI and ACOTA in terms of the UNAMID con- 
text. But I will be glad to follow up with you on that and talk about 
the relationship between the two. 

Senator Bill Nelson. OK. Why don’t you just respond to us in 
writing on that. 

Mr. Hook. Sure, glad to. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Mr. Hook. The creation of AFRICOM will not change the authorities, roles, or 
missions of the Department of State, the Department of Defense, and the United 
Nations with regard to U.N. peacekeeping. AFRICOM will work through the inter- 
agency process, as other Combatant Commands currently do, to coordinate with ex- 
isting U.N. peacekeeping operations. 

Senator Bill Nelson. OK, Mr. Secretary, thank you very much. 

Mr. Hook. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Bill Nelson. We appreciate it. 

May I ask the second panel to come up? Mr. Brett Schaefer, who 
is the Jay Kingham Fellow in International Regulatory Affairs 
from the Heritage Foundation; Dr. Bill Durch, who is with the 
Henry L. Stimson Center; and Nancy Soderberg, who is a visiting 
scholar at the University of North Florida. So welcome to all of you. 

Each of your statements will be put in the record, and thank you 
very much. 

You are a very distinguished panel. We have heard from the U.S. 
Government witness. Why don’t you all characterize for the com- 
mittee the support that the administration has given for the U.N. 
peacekeeping missions? Does it vary mission by mission, or is it 
consistent across all the missions? Who wants to start? 

Ambassador Soderberg. 

STATEMENT OF HON. NANCY SODERBERG, DISTINGUISHED 

VISITING SCHOLAR, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH FLORIDA, JACK- 
SONVILLE, FL 

Ambassador Soderberg. First of all, it is nice to see you and 
thank you again for holding this hearing and having us for what 
I consider to be a very important issue. 

I think it is important to look at why we care about peace- 
keeping. I am always happy to hear a discussion about how we can 
improve the U.N., how we need more transparency and efficiency, 
but I think we need to look at the big picture. We need U.N. peace- 
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keeping and they need us, and I think it is fine to talk about sexual 
exploitation and push the U.N. to be better, but ultimately I think 
we need to look at how can we help the U.N. do better. 

And to answer your question, I think we are beginning to get 
there, but very far from sufficient support. You have to remember 
that Osama bin Laden fled to two failed states when he was kicked 
out of Saudi Arabia. One was Sudan. The other was Afghanistan. 
We are in Afghanistan. The United Nations is now in Sudan. There 
are 17 of those peacekeeping operations on your chart, 11 of which 
are in Africa. We know al-Qaeda is monkeying around in Africa. 
We know that we are the ones with the target on our backs. So un- 
less we help the U.N. get this right, we are going to have to do it. 

Now, U.N. peacekeeping missions are less than half the cost of 
U.S. peacekeeping missions, and we get a quarter of that bill. That 
is a lot. Nobody else gets a quarter of that bill. We actually get 
charged for 31 percent. So we are continuing to accrue arrears on 
that, and that is something this committee I am sure has dealt 
with many times. But we need to be doing this. 

To answer your question on AFRICOM, I have actually been 
looking into this quite a bit myself with the National Defense Uni- 
versity on a project, and we did a paper, which I brought along for 
folks who are interested, and it is: What the U.S. Has Done and 
What it Should do to Support U.N. Peacekeeping. It is a great 
project over at NDU, and there are copies in the back for those of 
you who are interested. 

Senator Bill Nelson. And a copy of it will be entered in the 
record. 

[The information referred to above will be maintained in the 
committee’s permanent files.] 

Ambassador Soderberg. Thank you. 

Essentially AFRICOM is a great idea and it has been poorly exe- 
cuted. There was no consultation with the Africans or the United 
Nations in setting it up. Its focus was antiterrorism, not peace- 
keeping. I think that is changing and there is a connection now be- 
tween the two. 

In 2006, the Pentagon put in its Quadrennial Defense Review a 
commitment to do more for U.N. peacekeeping in areas of its exper- 
tise: Training, equipment, doctrine, things like that. And so there 
is now a real look at what the United States can do. It is a lot of 
the Pentagon doing it, frankly, and there is a big debate between 
whether it should be the Pentagon or the State Department doing 
this. But the Pentagon happens to have the money and so they are 
doing it, which is fine as long as someone is doing it. But that is 
a big debate within the community. 

AFRICOM I think is ideally placed to try and help move this for- 
ward. What they really need to do is work in partnership with the 
U.N. The first meeting between the United Nations and AFRICOM 
occurred in May, and they have committed to begin biannual meet- 
ings at senior levels. And I hope you will push to make sure that 
that does occur. 

When I talk to the AFRICOM officials, they have no Presidential 
directive to cooperate with the U.N. They are looking for one, but 
it has to be a Presidential directive to AFRICOM to cooperate with 
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the U.N. They do not have that authority to do that. So they have 
not been able to do much. That was a discussion I had with them 
in May. I do not know if that has occurred or not, but that would 
be something this committee could absolutely look at. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Now, that is interesting because the fore- 
runner to AFRICOM is the U.S. Southern Command where they 
are taking a diplomatic approach to a military command. And I 
have seen our commander of Southern Command work very well 
with the U.N. mission in Haiti, for example. 

Does anybody have any different information on the question of 
AFRICOM while we are on it? 

Ambassador Soderberg. They work very well. They just need to 
get there. I think they are willing to do it. They just need the direc- 
tive. They have had a lot of problems. They do not have a head- 
quarters yet. Nobody wants them. There was no diplomacy done 
before it was announced. It was announced with no consultation. 
I think they will get through that, but it is going to take a while. 
They are technically operational in October. They are still in Stutt- 
gart. 

The AU on its level has a fair amount of its own problems as 
well. So they have got a few challenges ahead. 

But the most important mission for the U.N. peacekeeping oper- 
ation right now is trying to get Africa right in the United States 
perspective because al-Qaeda is there, and unless we get it right — 
and the Pentagon recognizes this. They call them under- and 
ungoverned spaces, and essentially it means failed states. 

So I welcome your interest in this and I hope you can help pro- 
mote a dialogue on what AFRICOM is doing and how 

Senator Bill Nelson. You pointed out how many in Africa of the 
17 were 

Ambassador Soderberg. The last time I counted, it was 11. I 
think there are 17 on that chart. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Yes. 

Ambassador Soderberg. And I believe there are 11 of them in 
Africa. Just look at what is at risk here. 

Senator Bill Nelson. That is the reason for the question. 

So that is a message we will convey to the Department of De- 
fense. 

Ambassador Soderberg. The other thing I would suggest is that 
the troops — and you get into the sexual exploitation, the mistakes 
that some of these troops have made. Ultimately it is up to the Af- 
ricans to do their peacekeeping for themselves. The region’s forces 
will go in faster. We went into Bosnia. The Australians went into 
East Timor. The Latins can take care of themselves, but Africans 
are not capable of taking care of themselves. 

Our training and equipping program and the State Department 
programs, AC OTA, that were mentioned on the last panel are ter- 
rific, but they are short-term training programs. There is no sus- 
taining equipment, training. They go through a training program. 
A year later, there are no troops to deploy. 

So in my view, the challenge of the African peacekeeping mis- 
sions is an enormous challenge for the United Nations and the 
United States, and we need to work together on it. AFRICOM is 
the place to have that coordination. I have called for a core group 
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where we sit down and say, OK, let us duplicate what the State 
Department is doing with those 3,600 troops going to Darfur. 
Brazil, you take three. China, you take four. And they are yours 
for 10 years. You know, partner with them and sustain them. And 
eventually 5 to 10 years from now, the next time there is a Darfur 
that happens, you will actually have a contingent of peacekeepers 
who can get there and do the job and sustain themselves. But it 
does not exist. 

The U.N. mission was authorized a year ago at 26,000. There is 
about a third of it in the ground right now. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Mr. Schaefer, what do you think have 
been lessons learned as we have been working with this U.N. De- 
partment of Peacekeeping Operations? 

STATEMENT OF BRETT D. SCHAEFER, JAY KINGHAM FELLOW 

IN INTERNATIONAL REGULATORY AFFAIRS, HERITAGE 

FOUNDATION, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Schaefer. A couple of comments about AFRICOM before I 
start that, and that is, it is brand new. It will stand up fully as 
an independent command next fall. It, for the most part, inherits 
the area of responsibility formerly assigned to EUCOM, which does 
have a long history of working with the U.N. in various operations. 
So I am sure that relationship will build as AFRICOM stands up. 

I know that from talking extensively with a number of people 
about AFRICOM, that the command is strongly focused on trying 
to enhance the capabilities of African troops so that outside inter- 
vention from the United States or other countries is not necessary 
to the extent it has been thus far. So that is a concentration. That 
is an interest. And it has specifically been mentioned by General 
Ward and others. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Lessons learned. 

Mr. Schaefer. As far as lessons learned, what we have learned 
from a number of mistakes from various United Nations peace- 
keeping missions, unfortunate incidents in Rwanda and Srebrenica 
and Somalia and other places, is that the U.N. is not an organiza- 
tion that is capable of doing warfighting. Having the U.N. to go 
into a conflict zone where the parties to the conflict are not willing 
to have and support the U.N. mission or are actively continuing the 
conflict, is unwise because it makes more likely that the mission 
will fail or result in an unsuccessful outcome. 

Unfortunately, in its increasing willingness to approve missions 
in areas like Darfur where there is an ongoing confluct, the Secu- 
rity Council seems to have forgotten the lessons of those earlier in- 
cidents, ignore the recommendation of the Brahimi Report that the 
United Nations is not suited to warfighting. These decisions need 
to be taken with extreme care because it holds the potential of 
leading to disaster or making the situation worse. 

Acting Assistant Secretary Hook mentioned earlier that the Su- 
danese dictated some terms to the United Nations about how its 
involvement in Darfur specifically focused on African participation 
in the mission. That has led to significant constraints that under- 
mine the mission, and we need to be aware of that as well. It is 
something that should not have been tolerated as a condition for 
U.N. participation there. 
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Also, the increasing size, scope, and number of U.N. peace- 
keeping operations have revealed a number of flaws in the U.N. 
system. Senator, you pointed out the number of instances of sexual 
misconduct on the part of U.N. peacekeepers and other U.N. per- 
sonnel. We have also seen a number of instances of fraud. The U.N. 
Procurement Fraud Task Force, which was mentioned earlier, con- 
ducted an investigation of U.N. procurement of about $1.4 billion 
in contracts, and they found that over 40 percent of those contracts 
had serious instances of corruption, fraud, or other improper in- 
volvement through the procurement process. 

There are also problems with the enforcement of conduct on 
peacekeepers. We need to be aware and cognizant of the potential 
for peacekeeping missteps if the U.N. Security Council engages in 
peacekeeping operations without conditions likely for success. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Durch. 

STATEMENT OF DR. BILL DURCH, SENIOR ASSOCIATE, 
HENRY L. STIMSON CENTER, WASHINGTON, DC 

Dr. Durch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to speak before the panel. 

I would like to go back to your initial question on characterizing 
the administration’s support for U.N. peacekeeping looking at a list 
of missions and assessments and budget estimates going into fiscal 
year 2009. 

It seems like the State Department consistently underestimates 
the larger missions by as much as a third and I think partly be- 
cause of a tendency to do best-case planning for these. We tend to 
hit the United Nations for not doing worst-case planning in plan- 
ning its own missions, and then we do best-case planning for our 
own assessments, which I think fairly reflect our position in the 
world economy. We are assessed extra for peacekeeping because we 
are a permanent member of the council and we can veto any mis- 
sion we do not like. We pay about 22 percent on the regular budg- 
et, which is far less than our share of the whole global economy. 
So if we are talking about ability to pay, I think the payment struc- 
ture is not so bad. 

In terms of support for U.N. operations and AFRICOM when it 
gets going, this will facilitate the United States being able to give 
in-kind support to U.N. operations in Africa, and by in-kind, I 
mean things like airlift and other logistic support. We have tradi- 
tionally helped regional missions and the U.N. mission in Darfur 
with contractor support. That is traditionally going back more than 
a decade. And that is good. Now we will have the focused ability 
to coordinate with the United Nations and their missions to pro- 
vide more strategic support as they need it, especially to move 
some of these battalions of Africans that we have trained into the 
mission area. 

It is an interesting comment on the use of mostly developing 
country forces by the United Nations for both police and troops. 
Certainly the salary structure of developing countries is lower than 
in developed states. And so they do in that sense get paid back 
more by the United Nations than they spend in sending forces into 
operations. And when they are trained, they should be held ac- 
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countable to perform well. I agree on all the points that have been 
made on accountability. 

But equipment is equipment and fuel is fuel. And so the costs of 
maintaining and sustaining equipment, once we train and equip a 
battalion or a brigade, especially in Africa, and the costs of paying 
to operate it are something that we have to consider not just the 
initial training. So it is kind of the sustainability of these forces 
that we are investing in under ACOTA and under the GPOI that 
we need to consider with our allies. Where is the sustainment of 
these groups? If we let the cost fall back on national budgets, prob- 
ably these forces will fall apart in fairly quick order, and they com- 
pete for money for development goals and other things that the 
country would like to accomplish, say, on the civilian side of peace- 
keeping. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Well, how would you rate the U.N. peace- 
keeping mission in Lebanon? 

Dr. Durch. How would I rate it, sir? Having listened to the dis- 
cussion earlier, I would say there is a certain amount of retraining 
that could go on. 

The U.N. operation in Lebanon is, as the U.N. operation in Leb- 
anon has been since 1978, much more of a traditional border moni- 
toring force, even though it has got many more troops now than it 
had 2 years ago or 3 years ago. It is not a complex operation. It 
is really not about solving the region’s problems. We do not see 
rockets flying back and forth between Hezbollah and Israel these 
days. That is to the good. But it still should be regarded as a tradi- 
tional force. 

Senator Bill Nelson. What do you think about the interaction 
between the State Department’s Global Peace Operations Initiative 
interacting with the U.N. peacekeeping operations? 

Dr. Durch. I think it is all to the good, sir. I think as some of 
my colleagues have mentioned, the investments that are being 
made in training African forces in particular pay major dividends 
when they deploy to U.N. operations because you get a more pro- 
fessional force, you get a better equipped force. As I said, the ques- 
tion would be sustaining that capability when they come out of the 
U.N. operation. When they are deployed in the field, the United 
Nations does have procedures for reimbursing them for equipment 
and paying for fuel and so forth. It is when they are back home 
that the problems arise of keeping these forces trained, equipped, 
and ready to go for the second and third deployments. So I think 
there is a very positive interaction between the training and the 
operations. 

The trouble occurs when there is resistance on the part of a gov- 
ernment, as we noted with Sudan, where they simply cannot be de- 
ployed. And that is beyond the U.N.’s ken and it is beyond GPOI’s 
reach also. 

Senator Bill Nelson. And any of you, if you had a magic wand 
to straighten out the peacekeeping operation in Darfur, which real- 
ly needs to be done, what would you do? 

Ambassador. 

Ambassador Soderberg. I have a whole action plan on Darfur 
that is perhaps a wish list. But there are a couple of problems in 
Darfur. It starts with the Government of Sudan, whose President 
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has just been indicted for war crimes. Clearly, the government is 
the one who is conducting the genocide, obstruction of the peace. 

But the Security Council has also gone along with that obstruc- 
tion. It has let the Sudanese dictate the terms of this mission. It 
needs to stop doing so. That’s the P5. So we need to get together 
with China, Russia, Britain, and France and say, no, we are not 
doing this. China is likely to veto that effort because it gets lots 
of oil from Sudan, billions of dollars a year. It also afraid that we 
will start poking around in its back yard, does not want to have 
interference. But we should be out there screaming from the roof- 
tops that Sudan does not get to dictate the terms of the peace- 
keeping mission. 

Second, there is no peacekeeping mission. It is a number of poor- 
ly trained African troops who cannot sustain themselves. And so 
we need to have other troops go in until the Africans can be 
trained and equipped or send in troops ourselves. We are a little 
busy. So I would look toward the Asians and the Africans perhaps. 
Latins have terrific peacekeepers. Right now they are in Haiti, but 
there are a lot of others who are not particularly busy in their own 
hemisphere for thankful reasons. 

And we need to provide airlift, logistics, and transport units. You 
can get all the troops on the ground. If they cannot move and if 
they do not have basic sanitary conditions, places to sleep and food, 
you do not have a peacekeeping mission either. 

So it is essentially three things: Stand up to the Sudanese ob- 
struction of this mission, not just insisting on African missions, but 
trying to determine the deployment sequence. It has objected to 
Thai and Nepalese troops. It says that certain troops cannot go in 
until the Egyptians get in and these troops cannot go there and 
these troops cannot go there, and the rest of the Security Council 
sits there and says OK. You can get mad at the United Nations for 
that, but it is the Security Council that has the right to stand up 
to Khartoum, not the U.N. So begin to tell Khartoum no, and that 
has to come from the P5. The Olympics has been a good leverage 
point to get China not to veto that effort. 

Second, provide the troops immediately. They have only got less 
than half ready to go. 

And third, you have got to train, equip, and sustain them, and 
the U.S. has to lead in that effort. It does not have to do it itself, 
but it has to get on the phone and say will Brazil do this, will Aus- 
tralia do it, will other countries do it. Then you will have a peace- 
keeping mission on the ground. 

Last, there needs to be a reinvigorated peace process in all of the 
crises in Sudan, not just Darfur. It was alluded to before. There is 
now finally one negotiator. So hopefully that effort will move for- 
ward. 

So it is a four-part process, all of which are difficult, by the way. 
I do not mean to minimize the possibilities here. But that is what 
needs to happen. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Mr. Schaefer, do you want to add to that? 

Mr. Schaefer. Senator, I think your last point was the most im- 
portant one. That there must be some sort of impetus for reconcili- 
ation between the two sides of the conflict or the multiple sides of 
the conflict because unless you have that, you do not have the cir- 
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cumstances under which you can move forward toward a lasting 
peace. That is the heart of the matter. The Security Council has 
been unable to apply pressure to the government in Khartoum 
largely because of protection from China but other difficulties as 
well. Until pressure is applied, I do not see a successful outcome 
moving forward in Darfur, unfortunately. 

The other problems are significant: The constraints imposed by 
Khartoum restricting U.N. peacekeepers to African troops, lack of 
African troops with the necessary skills to fulfill those operations, 
the lack of infrastructure to support those troops, and the lack of 
other equipment as well. But the prospects for peace, the willing- 
ness to actually enter into a peace arrangement — that is the crux 
of the matter. 

Ambassador Soderberg. If I could just add one other point for 
the record. I did an op-ed answering that question a little while 
ago. Perhaps you could put that in the record as well. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Without objection. 

[The op-ed referred to follows:] 

[The Wall Street Journal, May 15, 2008] 

The Way Forward on Darfur 

(By Mia Farrow and Nancy Soderberg) 

Next month the United States will assume the presidency of the U.N. Security 
Council, and not a moment too soon. The Bush administration will have perhaps 
its final opportunity to address the Darfur genocide, preserving its legacy as an ar- 
chitect of the imperiled U.N. peace agreement for Sudan. 

In the past few weeks, the carnage in Darfur has escalated. Government bombing 
campaigns continue apace, with tens of thousands of terrified survivors joining the 
more than 2.5 million people already displaced. 

Aid workers are being targeted — the director of Save the Children in Chad was 
shot and killed at the Chad-Darfur border. A primary school in north Darfur was 
bombed, killing and wounding many children. Countless people in the camps are 
slowly dying of hunger and disease, yet the World Food Program has been forced 
to halve food rations due to insecurity. Just this week, the violence spread beyond 
Darfur to the outskirts of Khartoum, the capital of Sudan itself. 

Never has the need for a protection force been greater or more urgent. Last July, 
the Security Council unanimously passed a resolution authorizing the deployment 
of 26,000 peacekeepers under the U.N. Mission in Darfur (Unamid). But the Suda- 
nese regime is blocking the deployment of the full protection force, as it has for 5 
years mocked the international community’s pleas for security. 

The U.N.-mandated force was to have been “predominantly African in character.” 
But Sudan has twisted the clear intention of the resolution, and “predominantly” 
has become “exclusively.” Khartoum has rejected offers of troop contributions from 
several non-African countries, knowing full well that most African battalions are 
undertrained and underequipped for the complex and difficult protection mission in 
Darfur. 

Just 9,000 troops are currently on the ground in various locations in Darfur. U.N. 
officials have expressed the fear that as things stand, peacekeepers in Darfur will 
be unable to protect themselves, let alone Darfur’s tormented civilians and the hu- 
manitarians struggling to sustain them. 

Sudan is playing a deadly game. But there is a way to save the people of Darfur 
even under the regime’s crooked rules. African nations willing to contribute peace- 
keepers need partners, nations with capable armies to provide training and essen- 
tial logistical support. The U.S., the U.K., Canada, France and others have already 
initiated such partnerships. More nations need to step forward, with a commitment 
to sustain the battalions for several years. 

The U.S. should expand the effort to assemble a group of volunteer nations. Then, 
once it assumes leadership of the Security Council, it could host a “Unamid pledging 
conference” — a meeting of troop contributing countries — to announce partnerships 
and logistical support for struggling African battalions. The bare-bones contributions 
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necessary to stop the slaughter would be minimal: Currently, U.N. peacekeeping is 
calling for 24 helicopters, two transport units and one logistical unit. 

All 15 Member States of the Security Council will visit Khartoum in early June. 
This is an auspicious opportunity for the U.N. to unify in its commitment to the 
deployment of the protection force. 

China has a significant role to play here. Given its vast oil investments and brisk 
arms trade, Beijing has unparalleled influence with Sudan. The entry of a full pro- 
tection force into Darfur would likely give China the international ovation it craves 
in the leadup to the Olympic Games. 

Rations of hope are meager in Darfur. But this is an opportunity for the inter- 
national community, for the Security Council, and especially for the U.S. and China, 
to step up and protect a defenseless population. Will they do it? 

Ambassador Soderberg. But it kind of lays out exactly the an- 
swer to your question a little more eloquently than I just put it. 

Senator Bill Nelson. What peacekeeping operations has China 
vetoed? 

Ambassador Soderberg. Macedonia and Haiti. Macedonia be- 
cause the new government recognized Taiwan in a failed effort to 
get substantial foreign aid from Taiwan. They vetoed it overnight. 
It was actually the best successful preventive deployment in his- 
tory. I think it was in 1996, if I am correct. And it was the last 
substantial participation by U.S. forces in the mission as well. I 
think we had a battalion there. And it did prevent the Balkans 
from spilling over into Macedonia. China vetoed it right away. 

Also in Haiti, when one of the governments — again, I think this 
was in the 1990s — flirted around with Taiwan, then China — I do 
not recall exactly whether they finally vetoed it or whether the 
Haitians backed off. But it is a red herring for the Chinese. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Because of the Olympics, has China’s be- 
havior been much more gold star? 

Ambassador Soderberg. Maybe a green star or a red star, but 
not Olympic star, not gold, silver, or bronze certainly. 

There are indications that the Chinese have been urging the Su- 
danese to accept the terms of the new mission. The Chinese have 
sent some engineers to the mission as a sign of willingness to par- 
ticipate. There have been some problems with that. But there are 
indications that the focus on the Olympics and the power of the 
Chinese to move the Sudanese Government has prompted the Chi- 
nese Government to move, but only incrementally. They could 
clearly do a lot more. 

Mr. Schaefer. I will point out that 

Senator Bill Nelson. Yes, please. 

Mr. Schaefer [continuing]. That point of leverage is going away 
very quickly. 

Senator Bill Nelson. And how do you see it down the road? 

Mr. Schaefer. I expect China to quickly return to acting like 
China has done historically in regards to Sudan, and that is being 
an obstructionist. 

Dr. Durch. And if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Please. 

Dr. Durch. We also have to realize that the Sudanese Govern- 
ment is really playing the international community like a violin as 
long as it is not subject to substantial high level and economic pres- 
sure, and by that I mean not just obstructing the deployment of the 
troops in Darfur but obstructing the mission of the United Nations 
in the south. And as the referendum approaches in 2011 on pos- 
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sible independence for the south, I think you will see more and 
more activity to try and disrupt that referendum much as there 
was activity to try and disrupt the referendum in East Timor in 
1999. So we have an unsettled political outcome in the south that 
may or may not be able to secede if it wishes to. We have an unset- 
tled, basically no political agreement in the west, and we have a 
lot of oil sloshing back and forth. 

There was discussion earlier about not putting in a force where 
there is no peace to keep, and I basically agree with that. On the 
other hand, the international community has not been willing to 
put in a fighting force to stop a lot of killing and displacement in 
Darfur. So what is left to do other than wring our hands and do 
nothing? So the Security Council reaches for a peacekeeping force, 
even a robust peacekeeping force. But then it is not willing, as Am- 
bassador Soderberg and Mr. Schaefer said, to put the pressure on 
the government to accept that force under the terms to which it 
agreed. So this is all very high level, global politics we are talking 
about, and it is all playing out in the Sudan. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Since China is pumping a lot of that oil 
for the Sudanese Government — so are you suggesting that they 
have to be in bed with the Sudanese Government and are ineffec- 
tive in helping the world community to put together such a U.N. 
peacekeeping force? 

Dr. Durch. I would suggest — and my colleagues could chime in 
on this — that the Chinese Government is behaving consistent with 
Chinese interests as they define them now and in terms of the rel- 
ative cost -benefit calculus they make about whether that causes 
them problems if they do nothing to pressure the Sudanese to stop 
the killing on the ground and admit the security forces. If they are 
not under pressure or not willing to pressure the Sudanese and the 
world is not willing to pressure China, I think nothing is going to 
change in a positive direction. 

Mr. Schaefer. I will add most of the oil is in the south. There 
is a referendum coming up involving independence for the south. 
That is an interesting dynamic and has led China to start explor- 
ing ties with the south, which may lead them to perhaps moderate 
their support for Khartoum. But it also is a potential source of in- 
stability if that leads to a resumption of the conflict between the 
north and the south. It is a very complex situation, but China is 
acting right now as the protector of the government in Khartoum, 
temporarily moderated by the Olympics situation, but I think it 
will quickly return to its historical pattern of behavior unless cir- 
cumstances change. 

I will add that China with Russia also vetoed a sanctions resolu- 
tion on Zimbabwe, which is a country in which they have far less 
direct interests than they do with Sudan. So they certainly are not 
shy about stopping Security Council resolutions to countries where 
they see the United Nations acting on internal affairs, even if they 
do not have strong national interests at stake. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Is it possible in south Sudan that until 
such a referendum would be held, that since that area would be os- 
tensibly under the control of the Sudanese Government, that they 
would put the arm on China to support them in whatever they 
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wanted with regard to a peacekeeping force since China gets its oil 
with an arrangement through the Government of Sudan? 

Mr. Schaefer. There is a U.N. peacekeeping force in Southern 
Sudan right now, that is distinct from what is going on in Darfur. 
Whether southern Sudan which operates with a fair amount of au- 
tonomy, is going to be motivated to act on Darfur, is uncertain. It 
depends on how they determine their interests there and whether 
they would be willing to risk what could be substantial con- 
sequences. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Let me ask you about this Global Peace 
Initiative that wants to train 75,000 peacekeepers primarily for Af- 
rica by 2010. Does this complement the U.N. peacekeeping? 

Mr. Schaefer. Absolutely. I think to the extent that the United 
States can increase the capabilities and professionalism of African 
troops, the better the African troops will be able to address prob- 
lems in their region. The AU has shown a distinct inclination to 
try and assert its authority in the region, and I think it is to the 
best interests of the U.S. to try and increase their capabilities so 
that when a crisis does arise, the AU is capable of acting quickly 
under a U.N. mandate, an AU mandate or in the context of a U.N. 
peacekeeping operation. I think it is all to the better and it serves 
the interests of the United States and it serves the interests of Af- 
rican countries. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Dr. Durch, any comments? 

Dr. Durch. I actually agree with my colleague from Heritage. 
[Laughter.] 

Ambassador Soderberg. If I could just point out, though, from 
this committee’s perspective on GPOI, it is a good program but it 
is wholly inadequate to the task. It is underfunded, understaffed, 
and not anywhere near broad enough. Their training — I am not 
criticizing the individuals involved. I know them. They are com- 
mitted public servants doing as much as they can with the little 
resources that they have. 

But the United Nations today is the second largest deployed mili- 
tary in the world. You compare the Pentagon to the U.N. Depart- 
ment of Peacekeeping or even NATO headquarters and how many 
troops does NATO have in Afghanistan? I think it is under 30,000. 
They have, depending on how you count it, about 100,000 actual 
troops and then personnel, military, civilian is 140,000 people, ar- 
mies that they are deploying around the world with very few peo- 
ple. 

They cannot do it. There is no way the U.N. can train and equip 
these troops that you see on that map up there. The only way to 
do it is to have Member States, and the only way to get Member 
States to do it is to have the United States taking a much stronger 
leading and coordinating role in doing in it. Nobody else can do it 
but us. 

And it is not just training them like GPOI does. It is sustaining 
them, equipping, training them, and basically partnering with 
them until they can do it on their own, which is at least a decade 
away. 

So 2010 — if you talk to the State Department, they will say they 
are on target to meet that. They have actually gotten the G-8 to 
endorse it at these summits that they have. The Europeans are 
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helping out. Japan is actually very eager to do more. So on paper, 
they will meet it, but these are not troops that are ready to go into 
Darfur and stop the genocide. 

You asked earlier about Lebanon. Lebanon is the Cadillac of 
peacekeeping operations because it has got first world armies capa- 
ble in there, the French and others. They can fight and they will 
fight if they have to. There are other political problems in Lebanon 
but it is a good peacekeeping mission. A bad political situation that 
they are deployed into, but it is the only peacekeeping mission that 
has got a fighting force out there. 

Senator Bill Nelson. How big is it? 

Ambassador Soderberg. I do not know off the top of my head. 
I think it is around 17. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Oh, 12,383. 

Ambassador Soderberg. What is the date on that chart, though? 
I think that is last year. I think it has been increased. That is Oc- 
tober 2007. I think it is bigger now. 

Mr. Schaefer. As of June 30, it is 12,325 troops. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Do either of you gentlemen have any com- 
ment? Ambassador Soderberg has already commented about the 
sexual exploitation and abuse. 

Dr. Durch. Since the stories emerged in 2004 and 2005, the 
United Nations has taken a number of steps both structurally and 
procedurally to deal with this problem. They have greatly increased 
the number of investigators in the Office of Internal Oversight 
Services. They have embedded some of these investigators in some 
of the key U.N. peacekeeping operations so that they have a little 
faster response. 

We find that the number of allegations in 2007, although unac- 
ceptably high, is roughly 55 percent of what it was in 2006. So that 
when you have got the initial ability to take allegations, the num- 
bers ballooned, and now that the system is in place to investigate 
them, we are finding that some of the other measures to prevent 
abuse I think are beginning to take hold. The investigations are be- 
ginning to work better, and there is a little bit more deterrence. 

As has been said earlier, with military forces, the militaries 
around the world take responsibility and demand command respon- 
sibility and discipline, as do we, for their forces. And the trick has 
been to get them to accept their responsibilities. As you noted, the 
revised memorandum that troop contributors are now signing con- 
tains many of these stipulations in it. So that is all to the good. 
So as countries rotate into new missions, more and more will be 
under these strictures. 

We have a project of our own looking at accountability of civil- 
ians and police in U.N. missions, and we think there really ought 
to be much improved measures for criminal accountability and not 
just administrative. Right now, the United Nations is limited to ad- 
ministrative sanctions, which means someone’s pay is docked, they 
are blacklisted from further missions, they are fired, they are sent 
home, but that is about all that really happens to them unless 
their sending state, their state of nationality, has extraterritorial 
jurisdiction over crimes their citizens commit while abroad. Not too 
many countries do. So this is a problem in general. 
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But there is a conduct and discipline unit in the Department of 
Field Support with at least a dozen members full-time now over- 
seeing conduct and discipline units in every major U.N. peace- 
keeping operation. So in terms of structures to monitor, structures 
to investigate, and structures to kind of hold troop and police con- 
tributors’ feet to the fire, the United Nations is making some 
progress. Are they where they ought to be? No, not yet, but it is 
in the right direction. 

Mr. Schaefer. I will just add a couple bits to that. 

As you probably know, there have been incidents, accusations 
and findings of sexual abuse and sexual misconduct in virtually 
every peacekeeping operation around the world. The list includes 
Bosnia, Burundi, Cambodia, Congo, Guinea, Haiti, Ivory Coast, 
Kosovo, Liberia, Sierra Leone, Sudan. It is far too prevalent in 
U.N. peacekeeping operations, far more prevalent than it should 
be. 

he rules suggested by Prince Zeid were adopted in 2005, and the 
contact discipline teams have been in place on an increasing basis 
and that is welcomed. But there does not seem to have been the 
dramatic improvement that we would like to see. There was a re- 
port by Save the Children last year which concluded — and I will 
quote from it — “children as young as 6 are trading in sex with aid 
workers and peacekeepers in exchange for food, money, soap, and 
in a very few cases, luxury items such as mobile phones.” At 6 
years old. That is absurd and appalling. 

Mr. Durch puts his finger on the problem here. The United Na- 
tions is somewhat limited in its ability to discipline peacekeepers. 
Basically what they can do is send them home. It is up to the 
troop-contributing countries to actually discipline them. The United 
Nations needs to be much more serious about this with troop-con- 
tributing countries. I would think that if a country shows repeated 
problems with sexual misconduct on the part of its peacekeepers, 
the United Nations should seriously consider not accepting them 
for future peacekeeping operations until they make a commitment 
to investigate, try, and prosecute as appropriate, peacekeepers that 
have been accused of crimes. I know that may impede the number 
of peacekeepers that the United Nations has available, but the 
Member States need to make sure that U.N. peacekeepers are pro- 
tectors, not predators. 

here are some additional steps that the United Nations can 
take — and some of these have been implemented to some extent 
but not universally or completely. Every U.N. peacekeeping oper- 
ation should embed an auditor and investigator on the ground to 
immediately investigate crimes when they are alleged because, as 
was talked about in the earlier panel, in places like Congo, it is not 
easy to go back to a scene of a crime and gather the evidence that 
you need. It is far better to have somebody readily available when 
the alleged crime took place, to take DNA samples and gather 
other evidence that may be able to lead to exoneration or conviction 
in the courts of the countries where the peacekeeper came from. 

The United Nations should also take this investigatory and this 
auditing element and make it truly independent. The way the sys- 
tem works right now, the OIOS is part of the U.N. budgetary sys- 
tem. In essence, they have to go to the United Nations and say, 
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“Hello, we are here to investigate you. Would you please provide 
us money to do that?” Obviously, there is a conflict of interest. 
There needs to be an budgeting for the OIOS and other investiga- 
tion or oversight bodies to avoid this type of conflict of interest. 

T4Soderberg. If I could just add one recommendation, which is 
difficult for the United States on the issue of sexual exploitation 
when it comes to minors. I personally believe that it should be 
made a crime under the International Criminal Court and make it 
universally unacceptable. Now, the United States has its own prob- 
lems with the ICC, but it is up and running and it is functioning. 
And they are investigating and they are prosecuting. This is one 
area, particularly given the international problems with the U.N.’s 
jurisdiction issues, where the ICC could and should have jurisdic- 
tion over any international organization’s sexual abuse of children 
in my view, and it should be made a crime of that serious nature. 

Senator Bill Nelson. The only thing that has been done was the 
General Assembly passed a resolution. It calls on the Member 
States to work toward prosecuting nationals for these crimes. That 
same resolution called on the Secretary General to name and 
shame countries that do not prosecute the perpetrators. 

So thank you for your comments. 

Final question. I am going to give you a test. You are now the 
National Security Adviser to the next President of the United 
States. And this President likes brevity, and so in one paragraph, 
advise the next President what to do about Darfur. We will just go 
right down the line, and we will go alphabetically. 

Dr. Durch. 

Dr. Durch. I knew that would come to haunt me some day. 
[Laughter.] 

I would advise the President to meet with the permanent five 
members of the Security Council, which includes, of course, China 
and Russia, major oil recipients from Sudan, and work out an 
agreement that they will, in fact, press the Government of Sudan 
to comply with the commitments that it has made, that we would, 
regardless of the Government of Sudan’s responses — hopefully, 
they would be positive — provide airlift and logistic support to the 
UNAMID operation in Darfur. We would encourage NATO to do 
the same. They have been doing that for the old African mission, 
and that should be extended to UNAMID itself. And also too we 
would look very dimly at the Government of Sudan’s efforts to dis- 
rupt the peace in Southern Sudan. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Next alphabetically is Mr. Schaefer. 

Mr. Schaefer. In my opinion the crux of the matter is the peace 
process and whether that is progressing or not. That is what I 
would focus on in advising the President. The need to bring pres- 
sure on both the Government in Khartoum on the rebel groups to 
try and resolve that situation. They are doing that to some extent, 
but the United States is not the primary driver. It is an interested 
party, but it cannot be the driver. If you are going to have a lasting 
peace agreement, there is going to have to be based on the interest 
of all the parties to resolve that situation on their own terms. 
There is not a whole lot the United States can do directly. 

To the extent of the mission, the United States can provide 
logistical support. The United States can provide some equipment, 
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and the United States can do its best to try and train African 
troops to go into Darfur under the current circumstances. It should 
also seek to try and remove the restrictions that are impeding the 
current operations such as the restrictions on participation by non- 
African troops. 

Ambassador Soderberg. I would say four short-term issues and 
one multifaceted, long-term issue. 

The first is it is time to stand up to Khartoum through the U.N. 
Security Council. Every time that they obstruct something, there 
should be a public hearing and the Security Council make the perm 
rep go down and defend why he will not let the Egyptian battalions 
deploy because the Thais and the Nepalese have not gotten there 
first, whatever ridiculous issue they come up with. We need to 
tighten the sanctions not just on travel and visas but start looking 
at their oil revenues. The oil is the only thing that is going to get 
their attention. The ICC may but that, as we have seen with 
Karadzic, it takes 13 years. 

Second, get the peacekeepers on the ground. There are not suffi- 
cient peacekeepers on the ground. They have offered us 26,000. 
There is nowhere near that number to get them there, whether it 
is Africans or somebody else. Do not fall into this African-only trap 
that the Africans themselves have fallen right into. The South Afri- 
cans, by the way, have not been progressive on this issue. 

Third, get the infrastructure on the ground. You can get all the 
troops you want, but if they cannot move, fly, sustain themselves, 
logistics, transport, and helicopters on the ground, you do not have 
a peacekeeping mission. It has to be robust. There is no peace to 
keep there. That is usually rule No. 1, to not put a peacekeeping 
mission on the ground. We have decided to do so. Then do so and 
do so robustly and quickly. 

Fourth, I will echo my colleague’s comments on the peace proc- 
ess. He says it more gracefully than I can. It is the most important 
issue. 

But long-term, you have to look at peacekeeping in general. 
Darfur is a failure of the world’s peacekeeping system. In Africa, 
it is broken. It works in Latin America. It works in Asia. It works 
in Europe. It does not work in Africa because the troops are not 
there. So long term we need to, first of all, pay on time in full. We 
still pay a year behind, by the way. You go to the Pentagon. Every 
Secretary of Defense hears about it from other troops. Why are my 
troops not getting paid? So in full, on time, which means you have 
got to double pay this bill. Try and sell that to this body, but you 
got to do it. 

And set up a core group to get the Africans up to date in peace- 
keeping missions, and that is a partnership effort, a worldwide 
partnership effort, led by the United States to train, equip, and 
sustain African troops. We are doing more than our fair share in 
that part, and the United States has gotten very little credit for it. 
But let us lead an effort in trying to get others to do exactly that. 

[The prepared statements of Ambassador Soderberg, Mr. Schae- 
fer, and Dr. Durch follow:] 
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Prepared Statement of Ambassador Nancy Soderberg, Distinguished Visiting 
Scholar, University of North Florida, Jacksonville, FL 

First, let me thank Chairman Nelson for holding this important hearing and for 
the honor of appearing before you today. The role of peacekeeping is key to keeping 
America secure. We cannot do it alone. The U.N. needs us — and we need the U.N. 

A lot has changed in peacekeeping over the last 60 years. During the cold war, 
the U.N. managed 13 peacekeeping operations — back when that was the most bor- 
ing job in the world for the U.N. soldiers — sitting on a border where nothing ever 
happened. 

Well, a lot has changed since the end of the cold war — over 50 missions, most ex- 
tremely complex and today the U.N. manages nearly 90,000 troops — the second larg- 
est military deployment in the world. With civilian personnel, the number is close 
to 110,000. And it does it lean — although not mean. About $7 billion a year. 

But today, peacekeeping is at risk and it is up to the international community 
to help. Far too often, UNDPKO does its job — but the UNSC and the international 
community do not do theirs. If the international community is going to keep putting 
missions on the U.N.’s back — it has a responsibility to give it the support it needs 
to do the job right. 

I commend the subcommittee for convening this important hearing. I hope you 
will take away a plan of action to provide the U.N. the support it needs. Simply 
put, the U.N. needs a much stronger international support system — where capable 
countries partner with U.N. troops that need training, doctrine, equipping, and sus- 
taining. This committee can play an important role in bringing such a network to 
fruition. 

The test going ahead is not to look for the U.N. to deploy in areas as a band- 
aid solution — that risks disaster. When the UNSC has authorized deployment of 
troops where there is no peace to keep — Somalia, Rwanda, and Bosnia in the 1990s 
through to Darfur today — the U.N. fails. But when there is a peace to keep and the 
U.N. mission is well trained, equipped, and sustained — U.N. peacekeeping works. 
Look at Liberia, Sierra Leone, East Timor, and of course the Cadillac of PKO — the 
reinforced mission in Lebanon. 

The world has already made great strides in conflict prevention and the U.N. de- 
serves high praise for its role in that task. Today, however, the international com- 
munity has not done its fair share in building up African capabilities to keep and 
maintain the peace. Of 17 peace operations in the world, 11 are in Africa, with more 
on the horizon such as Somalia. But far too many of us are opting out. Of the 90,000 
peacekeepers out there, the P5 contributes only about 6,000. China and France are 
close to 2,000. Russia, the U.S., and U.K. — between 300 and 350 each. Japan pro- 
vides only 36. Those numbers may not change — but the level of engagement of the 
P5 and other capable countries must. 

INTERVENTION GAP 

The West is often accused of a double standard in where it will intervene — mean- 
ing never in Africa. The truth is there is an intervention gap in Africa, but one that 
is largely driven by a capability gap. Africa does not have a mechanism for enforce- 
ment — nor does it have adequate peacekeeping capabilities. 

Enforcement operations as well are unevenly undertaken. With a few notable ex- 
ceptions, such as the recent interventions by former colonial powers, Britain and 
France, in Africa and NATO’s deployment to Afghanistan, American and European 
leaders share a core principle of sending troops into harm’s way only in one’s own 
back yard. 

For instance, the United States intervened in Haiti in 1994 and 2004 and the Bal- 
kans in 1995 and 1999; Australia led the intervention into East Timor in 1999; and 
Nigeria intervened in 1998 in Sierra Leone. Only South Africa answered the Sec- 
retary General’s 1999 call for troops in Burundi. The West will on occasion inter- 
vene in areas of direct impact on their national security, such as the recent deploy- 
ment of Europeans to Lebanon and NATO’s deployment in Afghanistan. And of 
course, there is the unique situation in Iraq (or at least hope will be unique). 

Yet, for the most part, Africa lacks capable troops to deploy quickly to stem vio- 
lence in its own sphere of influence. To be sure, they are making great progress. 
ECOWAS has deployed in many conflicts and the AU has deployed in Darfur, 
although it lacked sufficient capabilities for the mission. But the Darfur deploy- 
ment — even after the U.N. stepped in last summer — underscores the difficulties in 
Africa’s ability to deploy peacekeeping missions — the forces lacks key capabilities of 
lift, equipment, communications, doctrine, and training. And those are the very ca- 
pabilities the other regions of the world have — especially the U.S., NATO, and the 
EU — but also Latin Americans and increasingly Asia. 
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To address that gap, nations with capable forces should build up such a capability 
in Africa that might prevent future genocides. But the programs to date are wholly 
inadequate. Both the U.S. and the G-8 have endorsed the goal of training and 
equipping 75,000 peacekeeping troops by 2010, mostly in Africa. But the initiative 
is not sufficiently funded or supported. Troops often go through training, but there 
is insufficient equipping or ongoing training. What good is a battalion that has been 
trained, but then disbands or lacks ongoing training? There is some good news. On 
our side, the U.S. DOD has recently made peacekeeping a priority — in fact a core 
mission of its purpose. 

The 2006 Quadrennial Defense Review (QDR) states that “The Department stands 
ready to increase its assistance to the United Nations Peacekeeping Operations in 
areas of the Department’s expertise such as doctrine, training, strategic planning 
and management.” Over the last decade, and particularly following the attacks of 
September 11, the Pentagon has increasingly viewed failed states, also referred to 
as “under- or ungoverned spaces,” as a threat to U.S. national security. With that 
has come recognition of the importance of peacekeeping for U.S. interests. 

Yet, with our forces bogged down in Iraq and Afghanistan, significant new sup- 
port will not be forthcoming in the short term. NATO is uniquely situated to help 
train and equip Africa — but it too is bogged down in Afghanistan. In discussing the 
issue with our own Pentagon — they do not believe NATO has the capacity to do an- 
other mission at the time. So, who is left? 

The EU, China, the Latins, and Asia must all do more — but we also can’t let the 
U.S. and NATO off the hook. We all need to do more. 

The G-8 has put the African Action Plan on its agenda — that is a good sign. The 
U.S. has made the decision to establish a new combatant command in Africa — and 
to make it operational by October 2008. While the location has yet to be decided, 
it will provide new opportunities to work closely with the AU and its regional hubs 
to develop its own capabilities. 

The AU needs are vast. The AU plan involves contingents on standby in five re- 
gions of Africa (Eastern, Central, Southern, Western, and Northern) which would 
be available for deployment for missions ranging from observation to intervention 
against genocide. Current planning is for the force to be ready by 2010. Each bri- 
gade would have approximately 3,000 to 4,000 troops giving the AU a standby ca- 
pacity of approximately 15,000-20,000 peacekeepers. 

That is an ambitious goal. The five regions vary greatly in capabilities. The Cen- 
tral and Northern Brigades exist only on paper. The Eastern Brigade, to be handled 
by IGAD, is not yet ready to be deployed, nor is the Southern one, to be handled 
by SADC. The most advanced is the Western Brigade, run by the most capable re- 
gional organization, the Economic Community of West African States (ECOWAS), 
made up of 15 nations formed in 1975. ECOWAS, based in Abuja, Nigeria, has de- 
ployed to Liberia, Sierra Leone, Guinea Bissau, Cote d’Ivoire, and Liberia. 

The establishment of the new USCOCOM in Africa, AFRICOM, will help focus the 
U.S. on the peacekeeping needs in Africa. Hope it can serve to galvanize the U.S. 
and others to meet the needs of African peacekeepers. Would be an area that Japan 
can explore — ways to promote new partnerships. 

The African Union still has many unresolved issues, including where to find the 
resources and the political will to establish the standby force and how the body will 
relate to the many regional organizations on the continent, as well as the EU, 
NATO, and the U.N. The African Union recognizes it needs help and is refreshingly 
willing to seek it. 

To address some of these needs, the U.N. should establish a worldwide support 
group of peacekeepers — a Friends Group or Core Group — to coordinate peacekeepers’ 
needs and to make sure they are met. It is up to the international community to 
help the AU succeed. Japan is certainly well placed to play a leadership role. 

It is also important to recognize that in the wake of the crises in the 1990s in 
the Balkans and Rwanda, the world also recognized that responsibility to respect 
those at risk when the government cannot or will not do so. In 2005, the UNGA 
endorsed the R2P concept — but it has failed to follow through with action. 

That fact is sadly evident in Darfur where the world has failed to protect the pop- 
ulation at risk. The Sudanese have refused to permit a more forceful peacekeeping 
presence than the one provided by the AU — precisely because it is not yet ready to 
stop the killing. The UNSC caved into Sudan’s insistence on a “predominantly” Afri- 
can force — which the Sudanese have turned into an exclusively African force. Only 
one third of the authorized troops are on the ground. Good offers for assistance have 
been rejected by Sudan, and today Sudan is holding up the deployment of Thai 
troops and Nepalese support for the nonsensical reason that some African troops 
must deploy first. 
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None of this is the fault of UNDPKO. It is time the UNSC stand up to those hin- 
dering peacekeeping. There are some useful lessons in Darfur that provide lessons 
on how to meet the new challenges of peacekeeping. 

There are four key steps: 

First, the U.N. Security Council must no longer let countries dictate the terms of 
the peacekeeping missions when civilians are at risk. It is time to move beyond the 
absolute right of sovereignty. In Darfur, it is time to stand up to Sudan. Khartoum 
should not be able to object to capable troops and engineers nor to insist on a par- 
ticular deployment sequencing. Khartoum’s preconditions on which troops can par- 
ticipate in the mission rule out some of the most capable forces. 

Second, Africa’s forces must be trained, equipped, deployed, and sustained. The 
United States and others have partnered with some troops and those relationships 
must be expanded and sustained throughout the course of the mission. Here the 
U.S. should play a critical role in setting up a worldwide Core Group of partners 
who will support African battalions and sustain them over a multiyear effort. The 
goal would be self-sufficiency within 10 years. 

Third, the members must put a higher priority on deploying the mission’s critical 
infrastructure so the force can function once on the ground. For instance, in Sudan, 
even if the troops are deployed, there is no infrastructure to support it. The world 
must provide the 24 helicopters, two transport units and one logistical unit it ur- 
gently needs. Without such support, the U.N. mission cannot function. UNDPKO 
has repeatedly asked for better stockpiling of equipment. A worldwide effort is need- 
ed to provide this critical infrastructure. Again, Japan can play a critical role. 

Fourth, we must all be conscious of the risk of deploying peacekeepers into areas 
where there is no peace to keep. Today, UNDPKO officials are very blunt about the 
risks of Sudan and Somalia — no one wants another Black Hawk Down crisis. But 
that is exactly what we are risking today in Darfur — and certainly in Somalia 
if that mission goes through. The UNSC has a responsibility to press for peace 
harder — before and during any peacekeeping mission. 

Certainly in Darfur — there is no peace to keep and the U.N. and AU have already 
lost close to a dozen soldiers. Their weapons have been stolen. 

There must be a renewed effort to reach peace in Sudan’s three crises — in the 
south, east, and western area of Darfur. Any successful peace process will require 
the engagement of the full spectrum of actors, including all rebel movements and, 
of course, the Government of Sudan. 

I hope the subcommittee will take up these tasks. The United States will be safer 
and more secure if we do. 


Prepared Statement of Brett D. Schaefer, Jay Kingham Fellow in Inter- 
national Regulatory Affairs, Margaret Thatcher Center for Freedom, 
The Heritage Foundation, Washington, DC 

Thank you for inviting me to speak about “United Nations Peacekeeping: Chal- 
lenges and Opportunities.” My name is Brett Schaefer. I am the Jay Kingham Fel- 
low in International Regulatory Affairs at The Heritage Foundation. The views I ex- 
press in this testimony are my own and should not be construed as representing 
any official position of The Heritage Foundation. 

U.N. PEACEKEEPING 

One of the United Nations’ primary responsibilities — and the one that Americans 
most agree with — is to help maintain international peace and security, but the U.N. 
has come under increasing criticism, both within the United States and around the 
world, for its inability to keep the peace where it is asked to do so. The U.N. Char- 
ter places principal responsibility for maintaining international peace and security 
within the U.N. system on the Security Council. 1 The Charter gives the Security 
Council extensive powers to investigate disputes to determine whether they endan- 
ger international peace and security; to call on participants in a dispute to settle 
the conflict through peaceful negotiation; to impose mandatory economic, travel, and 
diplomatic sanctions; and ultimately to authorize the use of military force. 2 This ro- 


1 Charter of the United Nations, Article 24, at www.un.org/aboutun/charte. 

2 In matters of international peace and security, the U.N. Security Council was originally envi- 
sioned, unrealistically in retrospect, as the principal vehicle for the use of force, except for the 
inherent right of every state to defend itself if attacked, facing an imminent attack, or facing 
an immediate threat, which the Charter explicitly acknowledges. Charter of the United Nations, 
Article 51. 
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bust vision of the U.N. as a key vehicle for maintaining international peace and se- 
curity quickly ran athwart the interests of the Member States, particularly during 
the cold war when opposing alliances prevented the U.N. from taking decisive action 
except when the interests of the major powers were minimal. 

As a result, between 1945 and 1990, the Security Council established only 18 
peace operations, despite a multitude of conflicts during that period that threatened 
international peace and security to greater or lesser degree. 3 Traditionally, Security 
Council authorizations of military force have involved deployments into relatively 
low-risk situations such as truce monitoring. The bulk of these peace operations 
were fact-finding missions, observer missions, and other roles in assisting peace 
processes in which the parties had agreed to cease hostilities. 4 U.N. peace oper- 
ations were rarely authorized with the expectation of the use of force. 5 

Since the end of the cold war, the U.N. Security Council has been far more active 
in establishing peace operations. In the early 1990s, crises in the Balkans, Somalia, 
and Cambodia led to a dramatic increase in missions. However, the debacle in 
Somalia and the failure of U.N. peacekeepers to intervene and prevent the 1994 
genocide in Rwanda and or to stop the 1995 massacre in Srebrenica, Bosnia, led to 
a necessary skepticism about U.N. peacekeeping. 

With a number of troubling situations, many in Africa, receiving increasing atten- 
tion in the media in recent years, however, the Security Council has found itself 
under pressure to respond and “do something.” The response, for better or worse, 
has often been to establish a new peacekeeping operation. 

The Security Council has approved over 40 new peace operations since 1990. Half 
of all current peacekeeping operations have been authorized by the Security Council 
since 2000. These post-1990 operations involved a dramatic expansion in scope, pur- 
pose, and responsibilities beyond traditional peace operations. Moreover, these mis- 
sions reflected a change in the nature of conflict from interstate conflict between na- 
tions to intrastate conflict within states by authorizing missions focused on quelling 
civil wars. 6 

This expansion of risk and responsibilities was justified by pointing out the inter- 
national consequences of the conflict, such as refugees or preventing widespread 
conflict and instability. While such actions may be justified in some cases, they rep- 
resent a dramatic shift from earlier doctrine. As a result, from a rather modest his- 
tory of monitoring cease-fires, demilitarized zones, and post-conflict security, U.N. 
peace operations have expanded to include multiple responsibilities including more 
complex military interventions, civilian police duties, human rights interventions, 
reconstruction, overseeing elections, and post-conflict reconstruction. 7 


3 Since 1945, there have been approximately 300 wars resulting in over 22 million deaths. The 
U.N. has authorized military action to counter aggression just twice: In response to the North 
Korean invasion of South Korea in 1950 and the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in 1990. 

4 For example, the U.N. Truce Supervision Organization (UNTSO) was established in 1948 to 
observe the cease-fire agreements among Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, and Israel and still op- 
erates today. The UNTSO and UNEF I missions are examples of "traditional” U.N. peace oper- 
ations. Interestingly, the first venture into peacekeeping was taken by the General Assembly 
in 1956 after the Security Council was unable to reach a consensus on the Suez Crisis. The Gen- 
eral Assembly established the U.N. Emergency Force (UNEF I) to separate Egyptian and Israeli 
forces and to facilitate the transition of the Suez Canal when British and French forces left. 
Because the UNEF resolutions were not passed under Chapter VII, Egypt had to approve the 
deployment. 

5 This restraint was reinforced by the U.N. venture into peace enforcement in the Congo 

(1960-1964), in which U.N. -led forces confronted a mutiny by Congolese armed forces against 
the government, sought to maintain the Congo’s territorial integrity, and tried to prevent civil 
war after the province of Katanga seceded. According to a RAND Corporation study, “U.N. 
achievements in the Congo came at considerable cost in men lost, money spent, and controversy 
raised. . . . As a result of these costs and controversies, neither the United Nations’ leadership 
nor its Member Nations were eager to repeat the experience. For the next 25 years the United 
Nations restricted its military interventions to interpositional peacekeeping, policing cease-fires, 
and patrolling disengagement zones in circumstances where all parties invited its presence and 
armed force was to be used by U.N. troops only in self-defense.” James Dobbins, Seth G. Jones, 
Keith Crane, Andrew Rathmell, Brett Steele, Richard Teltschik, and Anga Timilsina, “The 
U.N.’s Role in Nation-Building: From the Congo to Iraq,” RAND Corporation, 2005, p. xvi, at 
www.rand.org/pubs/monographs/2005/RAND MG304.pdf. 

6 According to one estimate, 80 percent of all wars from 1900 to 1941 were conflicts between 
states involving formal state armies, while 85 percent of all wars from 1945 to 1976 were within 
the territory of a single state and involved internal armies, militias, rebels, or other parties to 
the conflict. See Charter of the United Nations, Article 2, and Michael W. Doyle and Nicholas 
Sambanis, “Making War and Building Peace: United Nations Peace Operations” (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 2006), p. 11, at www.press.princeton.edu/chapters/s8196.pdf. 

7 The broadening of U.N. peacekeeping into these nontraditional missions and the mixed U.N. 
record in pursuit of these missions raise legitimate questions as to whether the U.N. should be 
engaged in these activities. Such a question is beyond the scope of this paper and is primarily 
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At the end of May 2008, there were 17 active U.N. peacekeeping operations and 
another three political or peacebuilding operations 8 directed and supported by the 
U.N. Department of Peacekeeping Operations (UNDPKO). Ten of these operations, 
including political missions, were in Africa (Burundi, Central African Republic, and 
Chad, Cote d’Ivoire, Darfur, Democratic Republic of Congo, Ethiopia and Eritrea, 
Liberia, Sierra Leone, Sudan, Western Sahara); one was in the Caribbean (Haiti); 
three were in Europe (Cyprus, Georgia, and Kosovo); and the remaining six missions 
were in the Middle East (the Middle East, Lebanon, the Syrian Golan Heights) and 
in Asia (Afghanistan, East Timor, and India and Pakistan). 

The size and expense of U.N. peace operations have risen to unprecedented levels. 
The 17 peacekeeping missions cited above involved some 88,000 uniformed per- 
sonnel from 117 countries, including over 74,000 troops, 2,500 military observers, 
and 11,000 police personnel. There were also over 19,500 U.N. volunteers and other 
international and local civilian personnel employed in these 17 operations. Addition- 
ally, over 2,000 military observers, police, international and local civilians, and U.N. 
volunteers were involved in the three political or peacebuilding missions directed 
and supported by UNDPKO. 9 

All told, including international and local civilian personnel and U.N. volunteers, 
the personnel involved in U.N. peacekeeping, political, or peace-building operations 
overseen by UNDPKO totaled more than 109,500 at the end of May 2008. These 
operations involved the deployment of more uniformed personnel than were de- 
ployed by any single nation in the world other than the United States. (See attached 
Table) 

This activity has also led to a dramatically increased budget. The approved budget 
for UNDPKO — just one department in the U.N. Secretariat — from July 1, 2007, to 
June 30, 2008, was approximately $6.8 billion. The projected budget for U.N. peace- 
keeping operations is $7.4 billion for the July 1, 2008, to June 30, 2009, fiscal year. 
This is a 10-percent increase over the previous budget and nearly a threefold in- 
crease in budget and personnel since 2003. 10 

By comparison, the annual peacekeeping budget is now triple the size of the 
annualized U.N. regular biennial 2008/2009 budget for the rest of the Secretariat. 

In general, the U.S. has supported the expansion of U.N. peacekeeping. Multiple 
administrations have concluded that it is in America’s interest to support U.N. oper- 
ations as a useful, cost-effective way to influence situations that affect the U.S. 
national interest but do not rise to the level of requiring direct U.S. intervention. 
Although the U.N. peacekeeping record includes significant failures, U.N. peace op- 
erations overall have proven to be a convenient multilateral means for addressing 
humanitarian concerns in situations where conflict or instability make civilians vul- 
nerable to atrocities, for promoting peace efforts, and for supporting the transition 
to democracy and post-conflict rebuilding. 

The U.S. contributes the greatest share of funding for peacekeeping operations. 
The U.S. is assessed 22 percent of the U.N. regular budget, but is assessed over 26 
percent of the U.N. peacekeeping budget. All permanent members of the Security 
Council — China, France, Russia, the United Kingdom, and the United States — are 
charged a premium above their regular assessment rate. However, none pay nearly 
what the U.S. is assessed. In 2008-2009, the U.N. assessment for the U.S. is just 
under 26 percent. China is assessed 3.15 percent, France is assessed 7.4 percent, 
Russia is assessed 1.4 percent, and the U.K. is assessed 7.8 percent. 11 Thus, the 
U.S. is assessed more than all of the other permanent members combined. Japan 
and Germany, even though they are not permanent members of the Security Coun- 


a political question that can be resolved by the members of the Security Council, particularly 
by the permanent members. For more information, see John R. Bolton, “United States Policy 
on United Nations Peacekeeping: Case Studies in the Congo, Sierra Leone, Ethiopia-Eritrea, 
Kosovo and East Timor,” testimony before the Committee on International Relations, U.S. 
House of Representatives, January 21, 2000, at www.aei.org/publications/pubID. 17044, filter.all/ 
pub detail. asp. 

8 U.N. Assistance Mission in Afghanistan or UNAMA, U.N. Integrated Office in Sierra Leone 
or UNIOSIL, U.N. Integrated Office in Burundi or BINUB. 

9 United Nations Peacekeeping, “Current Operations,” at http://www.un.org/Depts/dpko/dpko/ 
currentops.shtml#africa; United Nations Peacekeeping, “Monthly Summary of Contributions of 
Military and Civilian Police Personnel,” at http://www.un.org/Depts/dpko/dpko/contributors/; and 
“United Nations Political and Peacebuilding Missions,” Background Note, May 31, 2008, at 
http://www.un.org/Depts/dpko/dpko/ppbm.pdf. 

10 Harvey Morris, “U.N. Peacekeeping in Line of Fire,” The Financial Times, May 20, 2008, 
at http://www.ft.eom/cms/s/0/67aelfe4-23ac-lldd-b214-000077b07658.html. 

11 U.N. General Assembly, “Scale Implementation of General Assembly Resolutions 55/235 and 
55/236,” A/61/139/Add.l, 61st Sess., December 27, 2006. 
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cil, rank second and third in assessments at 16.6 percent and 8.6 percent, respec- 
tively. 

Based on the U.N.’s July 1, 2008, to June 30, 2008, budget projection for peace- 
keeping, the U.S. will be asked to pay over $1.9 billion for U.N. peacekeeping activi- 
ties over that time. 12 As a means of comparison, the 30-plus countries assessed the 
lowest rate of 0.0001 percent of the peacekeeping budget for 2008-2009 will be as- 
sessed $7,352 based on that projection. 

Although the U.S. and other developed countries regularly provide lift and logis- 
tics support, many developed countries that possess trained personnel and other 
essential resources are generally reluctant to participate directly in U.N. peace oper- 
ations. The five permanent members contribute a total of less than 6 percent of U.N. 
uniformed personnel. The U.S. contribution totaled 14 troops, 16 military observers, 
and 259 police. This is roughly comparable to Russia and tbe U.K., which contrib- 
uted 358 and 299 uniformed personnel, respectively. China and France contributed 
more at 1,977 and 2,090 personnel. 

The top 10 contributors of uniformed personnel to U.N. operations are nearly all 
developing countries: Pakistan (10,623); Bangladesh (9,037); India (8,862); Nigeria 
(5,218); Nepal (3,711); Ghana (3,239); Jordan (3,017); Rwanda (3,001); Italy (2,864); 
and Uruguay, (2,617). 13 A number of reasons account for this situation, including 
the fact that major contributors use U.N. participation as a form of training and 
income. 14 

While the U.S. clearly should support U.N. peacekeeping operations when they 
support America’s national interests, broadening U.N. peace operations into non- 
traditional missions like peace enforcement and the inability to garner broad inter- 
national support in terms of troop contributions, logistics support, and funding raise 
legitimate questions as to whether or not the U.N. should be engaged in the current 
number of missions and whether these situations are best addressed through the 
U.N. or through regional, multilateral, or ad hoc efforts with Security Council sup- 
port. Concerns are growing that the system for assessing the U.N. peacekeeping 
budget is inappropriate, given the far larger financial demands of this expanded role 
for U.N. peacekeeping. Such questions are primarily political questions that can be 
resolved only by the Member States. 

Outside of the political realm, however, is the fundamental question of whether 
the system as currently structured is capable of meeting its responsibilities. Indis- 
putably, the unprecedented frequency and size of recent U.N. deployments and the 
resulting financial demands have challenged and overwhelmed the capabilities of 
the U.N. Department of Peacekeeping Operations, leading to serious problems of 
mismanagement, misconduct, poor planning, corruption, sexual abuse, unclear man- 
dates, and other weaknesses. Let me highlight two notable problems. 

Mismanagement, Fraud, and Corruption. The U.N., as illustrated by the Oil-for- 
Food scandals and the more recent instances of mismanagement by UNDP in North 
Korea, has proven to be susceptible to mismanagement, fraud, and corruption. This 
also applies to U.N. peacekeeping. The Secretariat procured over $1.6 billion in 
goods and services in 2005, mostly to support peacekeeping, which has more than 
quadrupled in size since 1999. An Office of Internal Oversight Services (OIOS) audit 
of $1 billion in DPKO procurement contracts over a 6-year period found that at least 
$265 million was subject to waste, fraud, or abuse. 15 The U.S. Government Account- 
ability Office concluded: 

While the U.N. Department of Management is responsible for U.N. pro- 
curement, field procurement staff are instead supervised by the U.N. 


12 This is, of course, a best guess on the part of the U.N. If a new mission is approved during 
the year, if a mission is closed unexpectedly, or if a mission does not deploy on schedule, the 
estimates would be adjusted. The U.S. is perpetually out of sync because it prepares its budget 
requests a year in advance. Shortfalls and other unforeseen changes are usually addressed in 
a subsequent or supplemental appropriation. 

13 Troop contributor data are as of May 31, 2008. See U.N. Department of Peacekeeping Oper- 
ations, “Monthly Summary of Contributions (Military Observers, Police and Troops),” at http:// 
www.un.org/Depts/dpko/dpko/contributors/2008/may08 l.pdf. 

14 According to the United Nations Foundation, “The U.N. pays the governments of troop con- 

tributing countries $1,110 per soldier each month of deployment.” This amount is far greater 
than the nations pay the troops participating in the missions. United Nations Foundation, “Sea- 
son of the Blue Helmets,” UNF Insights: New Ideas for International Cooperation, at 
www.unfoundation.org/features/unf insights/season blue helmets, asp. 

15 U.N. Security Council, “Peacekeeping Procurement Audit Found Mismanagement, Risk of 
Financial Loss, Security Council Told in Briefing by Chief of Staff,” SC/8645, U.N. Department 
of Public Information, February 22, 2006, at www.un.org/News/Press/docs/2006/sc8645.doc.htm. 
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Department of Peacekeeping Operations, which currently lacks the exper- 
tise and capacities needed to manage field procurement activities. 16 

In reaction to the OIOS audit, the Department of Management and the DPKO ac- 
cepted a majority of the 32 OIOS audit recommendations for addressing the find- 
ings. 17 However, a more recent report from earlier this year indicates that these 
new procedures may not be sufficient to prevent a recurrence of fraud and corrup- 
tion. Specifically, the OIOS revealed earlier this year that it is investigating about 
250 corruption cases ranging from sexual abuse by peacekeepers to financial irreg- 
ularities. According to Inga-Britt Ahlenius, head of the OIOS, “We can say that we 
found mismanagement and fraud and corruption to an extent we didn’t really ex- 
pect.” 18 According to the report, $1.4 billion worth of peacekeeping contracts turned 
up “significant” corruption schemes involving more than $619 million, or 44 percent 
of the total value of the contracts. 19 At the time of the report, the task force had 
looked at only 7 of the 18 U.N. peacekeeping missions that were operational over 
the period of the investigation. A 2008 report on the audit of the U.N. mission in 
Sudan revealed tens of millions lost to mismanagement and waste and substantial 
indications of fraud and corruption. 20 

Worse, even the OIOS seems to be susceptible to improper influence. Allegations 
were made in 2006 that U.N. peacekeepers had illegal dealings with Congolese mili- 
tias, including gold smuggling and arms trafficking. According to the lead OIOS in- 
vestigator in charge of investigating the charges against the U.N. peacekeepers in 
the Congo, he had found the allegations of abuses by Pakistani peacekeepers to be 
“credible,” but “the investigation was taken away from my team after we resisted 
what we saw as attempts to influence the outcome. My fellow team members and 
I were appalled to see that the oversight office’s final report was a little short of 
a whitewash.” 21 BBC and Human Rights Watch have provided evidence that the 
U.N. covered up evidence of wrongdoing by its peacekeepers in Congo. 22 

Sexual Misconduct. In recent years, there have been several harrowing reports of 
crimes committed by U.N. personnel, from rape to the forced prostitution of women 
and young girls, the most notorious of which have involved the U.N. mission in the 
Democratic Republic of Congo. Indeed, allegations and confirmed incidents of sexual 
exploitation and abuse by U.N. personnel have become depressingly routine in Bos- 
nia, Burundi, Cambodia, Congo, Guinea, Haiti, Kosovo, Liberia, Sierra Leone, and 
Sudan. 23 

The alleged perpetrators of these abuses include U.N. military and civilian per- 
sonnel from a number of U.N. Member States involved in peace operations and from 
U.N. funds and programs. The victims are refugees — many of them children — who 
have been terrorized by years of war and look to the U.N. for safety and protec- 
tion. 24 In addition to the horrible mistreatment of those who are under the protec- 
tion of the U.N., sexual exploitation and abuse undermine the credibility of U.N. 


16 David M. Walker, Comptroller General of the United States, “United Nations: Internal 
Oversight and Procurement Controls and Processes Need Strengthening,” GAO-06— 701T, testi- 
mony before the Committee on International Relations, U.S. House of Representatives, April 27, 
2006, at www.gao.gov/new.items/d06701t.pdf. 

17 U.N. Security Council, “Peacekeeping Procurement Audit Found Mismanagement, Risk of 
Financial Loss, Security Council Told in Briefing by Chief of Staff.” 

18 Louis Charbonneau, “U.N. Probe Into Abuse, Corruption,” The Courier-Mail (Queensland), 
January 12, 2008. 

19 George Russell, "Report Details Progress in Battle Against Corruption at U.N. Office,” Fox 
News, October 11, 2007, at http://www.foxnews. com/story/0, 2933, 301255, 00.html. 

20 Colum Lynch, “Audit of U.N.’s Sudan Mission Finds Tens of Millions in Waste,” The Wash- 
ington Post, February 10, 2008, p. A16. 

21 Matthias Basanisi, “Who Will Watch the Peacekeepers?” The New York Times, May 23, 
2008, at http://www.nytimes.com/2008/05/23/opinion/23basanisi.html. 

22 BBC, “U.N. Troops ‘Armed DR Congo Rebels’,” April 28, 2008, at http://news.bbc.co.Uk/2/hi/ 
africa/7365283. stm, and Joe Bavier, “U.N. ignored peacekeeper abuses in Congo, group says,” 
May 2, 2008, at http://www.reuters.com/article/featuredCrisis/idUSN02278304. 

23 See Kate Holt and Sarah Hughes, “U.N. Staff Accused of Raping Children in Sudan,” The 
Daily Telegraph, January 4, 2007, at www.telegraph.co.uk/news/main.jhtml7xmU/news/2007/01/ 
03/wsudan03.xml; Kate Holt and Sarah Hughes, “Sex and the U.N.: When Peacemakers Become 
Predators,” The Independent, January 11, 2005, at www.news.independent.co.uk/world/africa/ 
articlel4411.ece; and Colum Lynch, “U.N. Faces More Accusations of Sexual Misconduct,” The 
Washington Post, March 13, 2005, p. A22, at www.washingtonpost.com/wp-dyn/articles/A30286- 
2005Marl2.html. 

24 For more information on U.N. peacekeeping abuses, see Nile Gardiner, Ph.D., “The U.N. 
Peacekeeping Scandal in the Congo: How Congress Should Respond,” Heritage Foundation Lec- 
ture No. 868, March 1, 2005, at www.heritage.org/Research/InternationalOrganizations/upload/ 
76028_l.pdf. 
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peace operations and must be addressed through an effective plan and commitment 
to end abuses and ensure accountability. 25 

After intense lobbying by the U.S. Department of State and U.S. mission to the 
United Nations since early 2004, as well as pressure from several key Members of 
Congress, the U.N. Secretariat agreed to adopt stricter requirements for peace- 
keeping troops and their contributing countries. 26 The U.S. also helped the DPKO 
to publish a resource manual on trafficking for U.N. peacekeepers. In 2005, Prince 
Zeid Ra’ad al-Hussein of Jordan, the Secretary General’s adviser on sexual exploi- 
tation and abuse by U.N. peacekeeping personnel, submitted his report to the Sec- 
retary General with recommendations on how to address the sexual abuse problem, 
including imposing a uniform standard of conduct, conducting professional inves- 
tigations, and holding troop-contributing countries accountable for the actions of 
their soldiers and for proper disciplinary action. In June 2005, the General Assem- 
bly adopted the recommendations in principle, and some recommendations have 
been implemented. For instance, contact and discipline teams are now present in 
most missions, and troops are now required to undergo briefing and training on be- 
havior and conduct. 27 Tragically, this does not seem to have addressed the problem 
adequately. 

Only this past May, Save the Children accused aid workers and peacekeepers of 
sexually abusing young children in war zones and disaster zones in Ivory Coast, 
Southern Sudan, and Haiti and going largely unpunished. U.N. peacekeepers were 
most likely to be responsible for abuse. According to a report by Save the Children, 
“Children as young as 6 are trading sex with aid workers and peacekeepers in ex- 
change for food, money, soap and, in very few cases, luxury items such as mobile 
phones.” 28 

However, despite this action and then-Secretary General Kofi Annan’s announce- 
ment of a “zero tolerance” policy, the perpetrators of these crimes are very rarely 
punished, as was revealed in a January 2007 news report on U.N. abuses in South- 
ern Sudan. 29 The standard memorandum of understanding between the U.N. and 
troop contributors clearly grants troop-contributing countries jurisdiction over mili- 
tary members participating in U.N. peace operations, but little is done if these coun- 
tries fail to investigate, try, and punish those guilty of such crimes. 

The problems of mismanagement, corruption, and misconduct cry out for funda- 
mental reform of the U.N. peacekeeping structure to improve accountability and 
transparency. However, corruption, mismanagement, and sexual misconduct by U.N. 
peacekeepers are not the only problems with U.N. peacekeeping. The other problem 
is a political problem. The vast expansion of U.N. peacekeeping — with the possibility 
of even more operations on the horizon like the proposal for a new Somalia mission 
with up to 27,000 peacekeepers — has led some to point out that the U.N. Security 
Council has gone “mandate crazy” in its attempts to be seen as effective and “doing 
something.” 30 The willingness of the Security Council to approve missions where 


25 U.S. Institute of Peace, Task Force on the United Nations, American Interests and U.N. 
Reform, June 2005, pp. 94-96, at www.usip.org/un/report/usip un report.pdf. 

26 See Kim R. Holmes, “United Nations Organization Mission in the Democratic Republic of 

Congo: A Case for Peacekeeping Reform,” testimony before the Subcommittee on Africa, Global 
Human Rights, and International Operations, Committee on International Relations, U.S. House 
of Representatives, 109th Cong., 1st Sess., March 1, 2005, at http://commdocs.house.gov/commit- 
tees/intlrel/hfa99590.000/hfa99590 O.HTM. 

27 U.S. Department of State, Bureau of International Organization Affairs, United States Par- 
ticipation in the United Nations 2005, October 2005, pp. 43-44, at www.state.gov/documents/ 
organization/74052. pdf. 

28 Corinna Csaky, “No One to Turn To: The Under-Reporting of Child Sexual Exploitation and 
Abuse by Aid Workers and Peacekeepers,” Save the Children, at http://news.bbc.co.Uk/2/shared/ 

bsp/hi/pdfs/27 05 08 savethechildren.pdf. See also BBC, “Peacekeepers ‘Abusing Children’,” 

May 27, 2008, at http://news.bbc.co.Uk/2/hi/in depth/7420798.stm. 

29 According to Fox News, “U.N. military officials have the power to direct the troops placed 
under their command, but are relatively powerless when it comes to punishing them if they are 
accused of crimes against humanity. There are 13 misconduct investigations ongoing at the 
Sudan mission, [and] some include sexual abuse. From January 2004 to the end of November 
2006, investigations were conducted for 319 sexual exploitation and abuse cases in U.N. mis- 
sions throughout the world. These probes resulted in the dismissal of 18 civilians and the repa- 
triation on disciplinary grounds of 17 police and 144 military personnel. . . . What’s frustrating 
to military commanders on the ground is that there is little they can do to offending peace- 
keepers, other than putting them on desk duty, restricting them to quarters, and requesting a 
full investigation and repatriation.” Liza Porteus, “U.N. Peacekeepers Accused in Sudan Sex- 
Abuse Case Get Reprimand,” Fox News, January 05, 2007, at www.foxnews.com/story/ 
0,2933, 241960, 00.html. 

30 Morris, “U.N. Peacekeeping in Line of Fire.” 
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“there is no peace to keep” — such as Darfur, Somalia, or Chad — violates a dearly 
learned lesson that U.N. peacekeepers are not war fighters. 

In general, the U.N. and its Member States had accepted the fact — in the wake 
of the Somalia, Yugoslavia, Rwanda, and Sierra Leone missions in which there was 
no peace to keep — that U.N. peace operations should not include a mandate to en- 
force peace outside of limited circumstances and should focus instead on assisting 
countries to shift from conflict to a negotiated peace and from peace agreements to 
legitimate governance and development. 31 As noted in the “Report of the Panel on 
United Nations Peace Operations” (the Brahimi Report): 

[T]he United Nations does not wage war. Where enforcement action is re- 
quired, it has consistently been entrusted to coalitions of willing States, 
with the authorization of the Security Council, acting under Chapter VII of 
the Charter. 32 

Yet even situations short of war that may require a U.N. peace operation are still 
rife with danger, as illustrated by the nearly 2,500 peacekeepers that have been 
killed in operations since 1948. They also involve great demands in resources, man- 
agement, and personnel. Indeed, it has increasingly strained the ability of countries 
willing to provide peacekeepers, especially in Darfur. Worse, this investment may 
not be helping the situation. 

Dr. Greg Mills, Director of the Johannesburg-based Brenthurst Foundation, and 
Dr. Terence McNamee, Director of Publications at the Royal United Services Insti- 
tute for Defence and Security Studies (RUSH, have conducted several cases studies 
of U.N. peacekeeping operations in a chapter in a forthcoming book. They have con- 
cluded that, in the cases of the Democratic Republic of Congo and Lebanon, it is 
an open question whether the U.N. peacekeeping mission has contributed to resolv- 
ing the situation or exacerbating it. 

• Mills and McNamee note that a 30-year United Nations presence has failed to 
resolve the deep-seated problems in Lebanon. The U.N. operation has failed to 
prevent a succession of Israeli incursions. Nor was the mission able to stop 
Hezbollah and other groups from using the Lebanese border to launch raids and 
rockets into Israel. The 12,000-plus U.N. troops currently in place following the 
2006 Israeli intervention have not been instructed specifically to disarm the 
group. Ironically, Hezbollah is now in a stronger position, and the U.N. mission 
acts as a buffer to prevent any Israeli assault. Mills and McNamee note, “The 
problem in Lebanon is more profound than any deal-making or U.N. force can 
solve however. It goes to the heart of reconfiguring the state and its role in 
Lebanon.” 

• The Democratic Republic of Congo is a state in name only. Decades of insta- 
bility and insecurity have entrenched the view in Kinshasa that anything bene- 
fiting the periphery of the country is a threat. Instability is viewed as a political 
advantage in Kinshasa because it keeps potential rivals focused on each other 
rather than on the central government. As such, Kinshasa does little to aid the 
U.N. effort. Despite more than 19,000 U.N. military and civilian peacekeepers 
in Congo at an annual cost of over $1 billion, MONUC has not brought peace 
or stability. Eastern Congo, bordering Rwanda, Burundi, and Uganda, remains 
violent. According to Mills and McNamee, “Disarmament, pacification, demobili- 
zation and repatriation/reintegration programs could help to dilute the extent 
of the security threat to the civilian population. But this will require holding 
[DRC President] Kabila to task . . . removing the fig-leaf of respectability to 
his indecision and weakness in filling the vacuum with U.N. troops. But it will 
require fundamental, root-and-branch reform, with decentralization at its core.” 

In other cases, such as the U.N. missions in Cyprus and the Western Sahara es- 
tablished in 1964 and 1991, respectively, the U.N. presence is simply an historical 
palliative. The peacekeepers perform little in the way of keeping the peace. Nor does 
their presence seem to have contributed to the process for resolving the decades-long 
political standoff. Instead, the missions continue out of inertia and requests by par- 
ties to the conflict that they remain in place. It is an open question whether the 


31 Doyle and Sambanis, “Making War and Building Peace: United Nations Peace Operations,” 
p. 20; Dobbins, Jones, Crane, Rathmell, Steele, Teltschik, and Timilsina, “The U.N.’s Role in 
Nation-Building: From the Congo to Iraq,” p. xvi; and Victoria K. Holt, testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Africa, Global Human Rights, and International Operations, Committee on 
International Relations, U.S. House of Representatives, May 18, 2005, at www.international 
relations.house.gov/archives/109/hol05 1805.pdf. 

32 U.N. General Assembly and U.N. Security Council, “Report of the Panel on United Nations 

Peace Operations,” A/55/305-S/2000/809, August 21, 2000, p. 10, at www.un.org/peace/reports/ 
peace operations/docs/a 55 305.pdf. 
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U.N. presence has actually contributed to the intractability of the situation by pro- 
viding the excuse not to develop a resolution to what is largely a political problem. 

The next administration should fundamentally reevaluate all U.N. operations that 
date back to the early 1990s or earlier — some, like UNTSO in the Middle East and 
UNMOGIP in Kashmir, date back to the 1940s — to determine whether the U.N. is 
contributing to resolving the situation or retarding that process. These missions are 
generally small and among the least costly, but such a reevaluation would send a 
welcome message of accountability and assessment that too often has been lacking 
in the rubber-stamp process of reauthorizing peacekeeping operations. 

This is not to say that U.N. missions are never useful and should be rejected out 
of hand. U.N. missions have been successful in situations like Cambodia where it 
helped to restore stability following dictatorship and civil war. Indeed, no one wants 
another Rwanda, and the consequences of doing nothing may be unpalatable. But 
a long list of operations that have been less than successful indicates that the Secu- 
rity Council should be far more judicious when adopting decisions to intervene. 

The situation in Darfur is particularly relevant. The U.S. has called the situation 
in Darfur “genocide.” The U.N. did not come to that conclusion, but it did recognize 
the widespread human rights violations and suffering. After the African Union mis- 
sion failed to curtail the violence and suffering, the U.N. adopted a resolution 
authorizing a joint AU/U.N. peacekeeping force despite ongoing conflict and consid- 
erable evidence that neither the rebels nor the government-backed forces were pre- 
pared to abide by a peace agreement. Protected by China’s veto, Sudan also 
demanded that the peacekeepers be African. This has led to a severe constraint of 
available troops: There simply are not enough trained and capable African troops 
to meet the demand. As a result, Jan Eliasson, the Secretary General’s Special 
Envoy for Darfur, told the Security Council that the situation in Darfur had deterio- 
rated despite the efforts of U.N. and African Union troops. 33 The recent decision of 
the International Criminal Court to seek an indictment against Sudanese President 
Omar al-Bashir may, if approved by the ICC pretrial chamber, lead to further com- 
plications. 

In Darfur, the U.N. Security Council yielded to the pressure to act. Massive suf- 
fering was occurring and would likely have grown worse without U.N. backing and 
support for the AU peacekeeping effort. However, the Council accepted demands 
from Sudan that vastly complicate their efforts, such as restricting peacekeepers to 
African nations. It also entered a conflict situation against the lessons of its own 
experience. It compounded the error by failing to adopt clear objectives, metrics for 
success, and an exit strategy. Because of these failings, not to mention the potential 
for deterioration toward broader conflict or a stiffening of resolve by President 
Bashir if the ICC proceeds with its indictment, Darfur could very easily become the 
U.N.’s next spectacular failure. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

There are a number of steps the U.N. and the Security Council should adopt to 
address the weaknesses identified above. 

• Be more judicious in decisions to authorize U.N. peacekeeping operations. The 
pressure to “do something” must not trump sensible consideration of whether 
a U.N. presence will improve or destabilize the situation, clearly establishing 
the objectives of the operations and ensuring that they are achievable, carefully 
planning the requirements for achieving those objectives and securing pledges 
for providing them prior to authorizing the operation, and demanding that an 
exit strategy be included to prevent the “perpetual mission” trap. 34 


33 U.N. News Centre, “Darfur: U.N. Envoy Doubtful Parties Are Willing To Enter Serious 
Negotiations,” June 24, 2008, at http://www.un. org/apps/news/story.asp?NewsID=27149&Cr= 
darfur&Crl=. 

34 An example of this thought process that should be pursued by the U.S. and other countries 
was summarized by former Assistant Secretary of State Kim R. Holmes: “While the Security 
Council is hammering out the details of a peacekeeping resolution, Member States work with 
the U.N. to figure out what that mission will require. We consider causes, regional equities, re- 
sources, the need for military forces and civilian police, the involvement of rule of law and 
human rights experts, reconstruction needs, and more. From the outset, we work to ensure each 
mission is right-sized, has a clear mandate, can deploy promptly, and has a clear exit strategy. 
This was particularly the case in getting peacekeepers into Haiti and expanding the mission in 
the Congo to target the main area of instability, the African Great Lakes region. Nevertheless, 
as this committee well knows, new CIPA requirements arise quickly. It is not possible to predict 
when conflicts will intensify to the point where they require U.N. action. We are cautious be- 
cause, historically, U.N. missions are not as effective at peace enforcement, when offensive mili- 
tary action is needed to end the conflict, as they are at maintaining cease-fires and supporting 
peace agreements. But our focused analysis has helped the U.N. close down most of the peace- 
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This process should also apply in reauthorization of existing missions where 
there is often a rubber-stamp approach. If a mission has not achieved its objec- 
tive or made evident progress toward that end after a lengthy period, the Coun- 
cil should assess whether it is serving a positive function. In its deliberations, 
however, the Council should recognize that short, easy missions are extremely 
rare. When authorizing a mission, the Council should recognize that it may be 
there for a lengthy period. If the Council seems unlikely to persevere, it should 
consider not approving the mission. 

Critically, this recommendation should not be construed as implying that all 
U.N. peacekeeping operations should or can be identical. On the contrary, dif- 
fering circumstances often require differing approaches. Indeed, if peacekeeping 
missions are to be successful, the Council must be flexible in the makeup and 
composition of U.N. peacekeeping operations or in choosing to stand back in 
favor of a regional intervention or an ad hoc coalition if those approaches better 
fit the immediate situation. However, in the process of deciding to authorize a 
mission, the Council should not let an “emergency” override the prudent evalua- 
tion and assessment process necessary to make sure the prospective mission 
has the largest chance of success. 

• Transform the DPKO organizational structure to enable it to handle increased 
peace operations demands and plan for future operations more effectively. This 
requires more direct involvement of the Security Council; more resources for 
staff, supplies, and training; and greatly improved oversight by a capable in- 
spector general dedicated to peace operations. 

A key element of this should include transforming the DPKO to incorporate 
greater flexibility so that it can rapidly expand and contract to meet varying 
levels of peace operations activity. Current U.N. rules do not permit the nec- 
essary authority and discretion in hiring and shifting resources to meet prior- 
ities. A core professional military staff must be maintained and utilized, but the 
DPKO should also be able to rely on gratis military and other seconded profes- 
sionals to meet exceptional demands on U.N. peace operations . 35 This would 
readily provide the expertise and experience needed to assess the requirements 
of mandates under consideration, including troop numbers, equipment, timeline, 
and rules of engagement, both efficiently and realistically. 

• Build up peacekeeping capabilities around the world, particularly in Africa, and 
further develop a U.N. database of qualified, trained, prescreened uniformed 
and civilian personnel available for U.N. operations. The U.N. has no standing 
armed forces and is entirely dependent on Member States to donate troops and 
other personnel to fulfill peace operation mandates. This is appropriate. Nations 
should maintain control of their armed forces and refuse to support the estab- 
lishment of armed forces outside of direct national oversight and responsibility. 
However, the current arrangement results in an ad hoc system plagued by 
delays; inadequately trained personnel; insufficient numbers of military troops, 


keeping missions begun during the early 1990s, once their jobs were done. It is helping Member 
States look for possible reductions in some longstanding missions, and press the U.N. to right- 
size or close other missions as they complete their mandates. The United States, in voting on 
peacekeeping mandates, always pushes for prudent mandates, force size, and missions that not 
only would succeed, but also just plain end.” Unfortunately, this type of analysis in the context 
of Security Council authorization of U.N. peacekeeping operations appears to be the exception 
rather than the rule. See Kim R. Holmes, Assistant Secretary for International Organization 
Affairs, “Statement Urging Congress to Fund Fully President’s 2006 Budget Request for the 
U.N.,” Statement Before the House Subcommittee on Science, State, Justice, and Commerce, 
and Related Agencies, April 21, 2005, at http://www.state.gOv/p/io/rls/rm/45037.htm. 

35 According to the Secretary General, “gratis personnel were not regulated until the adoption 
by the General Assembly of resolutions 51/243 and 52/234, in which the Assembly placed strict 
conditions on the acceptance of type II gratis personnel. Among the conditions set out in admin- 
istrative instruction ST/AI/1999/6, is the requirement that type II gratis personnel be accepted 
on an exceptional basis only and for the following purposes: (a) To provide expertise not avail- 
able within the Organization for very specialized functions or (b) to provide temporary and ur- 
gent assistance in the case of new and/or expanded mandates of the Organization.” See U.N. 
General Assembly, “Gratis Personnel Provided by Governments and Other Entities,” A/61/257/ 
Add.l, August 9, 2006, at www.centerforunreform.org/system/files/A.61.257.Add.l.pdf. The re- 
strictions on gratis personnel were adopted at the behest of the Group of 77 developing nations, 
which thought that their nationals were not being given equal opportunity to fill positions at 
the U.N. because their governments could not afford to provide staff gratis. A possible solution 
could be to allow the countries to receive credit toward their assessed dues equivalent to the 
estimated salaries of gratis personnel. See “U.N. Gratis Personnel System Is Undemocratic, 
Says G-77 Chairman,” Journal of the Group of 77, January/February 1997, at www.g77.org/ 
Journal/janfeb97/6.htm. 
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military observers, civilian police, and civilian staff; inadequate planning; inad- 
equate or nonfunctional equipment; and logistical gaps. 36 

The U.N. has established a Stand-by Arrangements System (UNSAS), where- 
in Member States make conditional commitments to prepare and maintain spec- 
ified resources (military formations, specialized personnel, services, material, 
and equipment) on “stand-by” in their home countries to fulfill specified tasks 
or functions for U.N. peace operations. 37 This is their prerogative, but the re- 
sources committed under the UNSAS fall short of needs. To speed up deploy- 
ment on missions, the U.N. would be well served to further develop a database 
of information on individuals’ and units’ past experience in U.N. operations; dis- 
ciplinary issues; performance evaluations; expertise (e.g., language, engineering, 
and combat skills); and availability for deployment. In addition, U.S. efforts 
under the Global Peace Operations Initiative (GPOI) contribute significantly to 
bolstering the capacity and capabilities of regional troops, particularly in Africa, 
to serve as peacekeepers through the U.N. or regional organizations like the Af- 
rican Union. 38 

• Implement a modern logistics system and streamline procurement procedures 
so that missions receive what they need when they need it. To be effective, pro- 
curement and contracting must “have a formal governance structure responsible 
for its oversight and direction,” as former Under Secretary General for Manage- 
ment Catherine Bertini advised Congress in 2005. 39 Critically, the new logistics 
system and the procurement system must be subject to appropriate trans- 
parency, rigorous accountability, and independent oversight accompanied by ro- 
bust investigatory capabilities and a reliable system of internal justice. 40 

The new restructuring of UNDPKO into a Department of Peacekeeping Oper- 
ations and a Department of Field Support, as proposed by Secretary General 
Ban Ki-moon and approved by the General Assembly, does not appear to have 
substantially improved peacekeeping procurement. This may be due to the fact 
that the new department did not receive requested positions or budget, but it 
also appears to be a case of a “paper reform” rather than an actual reform. Most 
of the same people remain in place, and it is uncertain that tasking or proce- 
dures have changed. 

• Implement mandatory, uniform standards of conduct for civilian and military 
personnel participating in U.N. peace operations. If the U.N. is to take serious 
steps to end sexual exploitation, abuse, and other misconduct by peacekeepers, 
it must do more than adopt a U.N. code of conduct, issue manuals, and send 
abusers home. It should not necessarily involve yielding jurisdiction over per- 
sonnel to the U.N. or non-national judicial authority, but it should entail com- 
mitments by Member States to investigate, try, and punish their personnel in 
cases of misconduct. 

Investigators should be granted full cooperation and access to witnesses, 
records, and sites where alleged crimes occurred so that trials can proceed. 
Equally important, the U.N. must be more willing to hold member countries to 
these standards. States that fail to fulfill their commitments to discipline their 
troops should be barred from providing troops for peace operations. 

CONCLUSION 

Today’s hearing is very pertinent. U.N. peacekeeping is being conducted at un- 
precedented pace, scope, and ambition. Unsurprisingly, this activity has revealed 
numerous flaws, limitations, and weaknesses inherent in U.N. peacekeeping. 


36 Operations in the Democratic Republic of the Congo, Cote d’Ivoire (Ivory Coast), Lebanon, 
and Darfur all recently experienced difficulties in raising the numbers of troops authorized by 
the Security Council. 

37 U.N. Department of Peacekeeping Operations, “United Nations Standby Arrangements Sys- 
tem (UNSAS),” April 30, 2005, at www.un.org/Depts/dpko/milad/fgs2/unsas files/sba.htm. 

38 The State Department budget request includes a request for $106 million for GPOI in FY 
2009, up from $81 million in FY 2007. Most of the funds for GPOI, including the African Contin- 
gency Operations Training and Assistance program (ACOTA), go to Africa-related programs. Ac- 
cording to the budget, “Funding in FY 2009 is intended to train over 15,000 peacekeeping troops 
to reach the initiative goal of 75,000 peacekeeping troops trained worldwide.” See U.S. Depart- 
ment of State, Congressional Budget Justification Foreign Operations Fiscal Year 2009, p. 113, 
at http://www.state.gov/documents/organization/101368.pdf. 

39 Catherine Bertini, former U.N. Under Secretary General for Management, statement in 

hearing, “Reforming the United Nations: Budget and Management Perspectives,” Committee on 
International Relations, U.S. House of Representatives, 109th Cong., 1st Sess., May 19, 2005, 
at www.commdocs.house.gov/committees/intlrel/hfa2 1309. 000/hfa21309 O.htm. 

40 U.S. Government Accountability Office, “United Nations: Procurement Internal Controls Are 
Weak,” GAO— 06-577, April 2006, at www.gao.gov/new.items/d06577.pdf. 
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Problems with U.N. peacekeeping are serious and need to be addressed, and the 
administration and Congress need to consider carefully any requests by the United 
Nations for additional funding for a system in which procurement problems have 
wasted millions of dollars and sexual abuse by peacekeepers is still occurring. With- 
out fundamental reform, these problems will likely continue and expand, under- 
mining the U.N.’s credibility and ability to accomplish one of its primary missions — 
maintaining international peace and security. 

U.N. peacekeeping operations can be useful and successful if entered into with an 
awareness of the limitations and weaknesses of U.N. peacekeeping. This awareness 
is crucial, because there seems little indication that the demand for U.N. peace- 
keeping will fall in the foreseeable future. 

UN Department of Peacekeeping Operations Personnel as of May 31, 2008 






PERSONNEL 





Security Council 
Resolution 

Troops 

Military 

Observers 

Police 

Other 

Total 

UN Peacekeeping Operations 


Africa 








MINURCAT 

United Nations Mission in the Central African 
Republic and Chad 

Sept 25. 2007 



21 

124 

143 

288 

UNAMID 

African Union/United Nations Hybrid Operation 
in Darfur 

July 31.2007 

7.605 

154 

1.804 

1.335 

10.898 

UNMIS 

United Nations Mission in Sudan 

March 24. 2005 

8.718 

571 

635 

3.392 

13.316 

UNOCI 

United Nations Operation in Cote d'Ivoire 

Feb. 27. 2004 

7,833 

189 

1.152 

1.278 

10.452 

UNMIL 

United Nations Mission in Libena 

Sept 19.2003 

11.588 

201 

1.145 

1.684 

14.618 

MONUC 

United Nations Organization Mission in the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo 

Feb. 24. 2000 

16.666 

699 

1.063 

3.639 

22.067 

UNMEE 

United Nations Mission in Ethiopia and Eritrea 

Sept 15.2000 

240 

8I - 

- 

406 

727 

MINURSO 

United Nations Mission for the Referendum in 
Western Sahara 

April 29. 1991 

20 

204 

6 

268 

498 

Americas 








MINUSTAH 

United Nations Stabilization Mission in Haiti 

April 30. 2004 

7.174 

- 

1.881 

1.872 

10.927 

Asia and the Pacific 







UNMIT 

United Nations Integrated Mission in Timor-Leste 

Aug. 25. 2006 


31 

1.512 

1.254 

Z797 

UNMOGIP 

United Nations Military Observer Group in India 
and Pakistan 

Jan. 1949 

- 

45 

- 

71 

116 

Europe 

UNF1CYP 

United Nations Peacekeeping Force in Cyprus 

March 4.1964 

856 


69 

148 

1,073 

UNOMIG 

United Nations Observer Mission in Georgia 

Aug. 24. 1993 

- 

134 

15 

281 

430 

UNMIK 

United Nations Mission in Kosovo 

June 10. 1999 

- 

37 

1.926 

2.479 

4.442 

Middle East 







UNDOF 

United Nations Disengagement Observer Force 

May 31. 1974 

1.046 

57 

- 

141 

1.244 

UNIFIl 

United Nations Interm Force in Lebanon 

March 19. 1978 

12.383 

- 

- 

926 

13.309 

UNTSO 

United Nations Truce Supervision Organization 

May 1948 

- 

153 

- 

233 

386 

Subtotal 



74.129 

2.577 

11.332 

19,550 

107.588 

UN Politcal or 



Africa 

BINUB 

Bureau des Nations Umes au Burundi 

Oct 25. 2005 


8 

8 

390 

406 

UNIOSIL 

Asia 

United Nations Integrated Office in Sierra Leone 

Aug. 31. 2005 

“ 

10 

19 

284 

313 

UNAMA 

United Nations Assistance Mission in Afghanistan 

March 20. 2008 


16 

3 

1.343 

1.362 

Subtotal 



_ 

34_ 

30 

2,017 

2.081 

Grand Total 

74.129 

2.61 1 

11.362 

21.567 

109.669 


Source: United Nations Peacekeeping, "Current Operations." at http:llwww.un.oiglDeptsJdpkoldpkolajmntops.shtmltk}frk:a; United Nations Peacekeeping, 
"Monthly Summary of Contributions of Military and Civilian Police Personnel." at http llvywAKi.org/Depts/dpko/dpkolcontnbutors/. and “United Nations Political 
and Peacebuilding Missions." Background Note. May 3 1 . 2008. at http://wwun.org/Dtyls/dpko/dpko/ppbm.pdf. 


Prepared Statement of Dr. William J. Durch, Senior Associate, the 
Henry L. Stimson Center, Washington, DC 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am honored to be invited to testify 
before this subcommittee. I am a senior associate at the Henry L. Stimson Center, 
where I codirect the Future of Peace Operations program, which focuses on modern 
challenges for peacekeeping internationally. Stimson is an independent research 
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center that develops practical policy solutions to pressing international security 
problems, including the problems faced by United Nations peacekeeping operations. 
United States support for these operations has never been more important and the 
challenges that they face have never been more daunting. 

Peace seems like it ought to be self-enforcing, but the most peaceful states are 
those with effective police — and fair laws, competent courts, and consent of the gov- 
erned. States emerging from civil war usually have none of these. Sustaining what- 
ever fragile peace they initially achieve may require outside help, and that help may 
be needed for several years. In 1995, for example, the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (NATO) poured 60,000 troops into Bosnia to cement the Dayton Accords; 
today, 2,300 troops and police remain, under European Union (EU) command. So 
the effort is less but the presence remains. Other places where peacekeepers go are 
much bigger and more dangerous than Bosnia was when NATO deployed there. Bos- 
nia itself was a very dangerous place before U.S. pressure and NATO air strikes 
brought its own civil war to a halt, a war where U.N. peacekeepers had earlier been 
deployed with neither the power nor the mandate to create and sustain peace. Yet 
that earlier operation was authorized by unanimous votes of the U.N. Security 
Council, votes in which the United States participated; votes that helped to discredit 
U.N. peacekeeping in the West for the remainder of the 1990s, because they sent 
U.N. forces into dangerous combat environments with which the United Nations 
cannot cope. 

In this decade, the U.N. found its feet once again as major reforms in how peace- 
keeping is managed and mandated began to take hold. But in recent years, and 
especially the past 12 months, the Security Council has again begun to overuse its 
tools, with the result that U.N. peacekeepers find themselves in situations better 
suited to combat forces. One of tbe lessons of the 1990s is that peacekeepers must 
be able to defend themselves and their mandates when subject to violent tactical 
challenge, but such challenges must be balanced by high-level, political acceptance 
of the U.N.’s presence. The Democratic Republic of Congo (or DRC) is one such dan- 
gerous place where the U.N. nonetheless has the support of the elected government 
and works closely with it against various violent opponents of the peace, especially 
in this large country’s lawless east. Darfur, Sudan, on the other hand, is a dan- 
gerous place where the government gives little more than lip service to the U.N. 
presence and does everything it can to delay and obstruct its deployment, up to the 
possible use of proxy forces to attack U.N. personnel. 

Most peace operations in difficult places struggle to attract the manpower and 
funds they need to create real change over time. The United Nations promotes sta- 
bility in the DRC, for example, with one-third as many troops as NATO started with 
in Bosnia, spread over an area six times as large that is teeming with well-armed 
and vicious militias. At the end of May, the U.N. deployed 88,000 troops and police 
globally. Few of those deployed in its toughest operations (which are mostly in 
Africa) come from developed states, which are the U.N.’s major funders. Not only 
are in-kind contributions to U.N. operations from these states rather rare but late 
payments keep U.N. operations perennially underfunded. At the end of May, 11 
months into its peacekeeping fiscal year, the U.N. was still short $1.6 billion on a 
$6.8 billion peacekeeping budget. In one of life’s greater ironies, the U.N. may not 
borrow funds to cover that shortfall, a rule enforced by the most indebted govern- 
ment on the planet: Our own. 

As imperfect as the United Nations may be, people around the globe understand, 
accept, and applaud most U.N. actions. Compared to regional organizations and ad 
hoc coalitions, the U.N. has both broader political legitimacy, greater political reach, 
and a deeper logistics network supporting both humanitarian relief and peace oper- 
ations — a network that leans heavily on private sector service providers. But the 
United Nations also needs consistent U.S. political, financial, and material support 
to makes its operations work. Each of these is well worth strengthening. 

Early in the next administration, the President should begin that strengthening 
process by: 

• Affirming that the United States and the United Nations share common goals 
in expanding the writ of human rights and realizing human dignity, which in 
turn requires international peace and individual human security. 

• Offering strong support — in cash and in kind — to every U.N. peace operation for 
which it casts its vote in the Security Council, setting an example for others 
by promptly contributing the U.S. share of U.N. peacekeeping costs. 

• Supporting the continued restructuring and strengthening of U.N. headquarters 
offices that plan and support peace operations. 

• Pledging strong and sustained U.S. diplomatic and political support to U.N. 
peacekeeping operations, especially in volatile states and regions. 
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• Promising temporary U.S. military support, in collaboration with its NATO 
Allies, for U.N. operations that experience trouble from local spoilers or terrorist 
action. 

• Continuing to train foreign peacekeepers, contingent on their governments’ will- 
ingness to discipline troops who violate international humanitarian law. 

• Announcing that the United States will expand its own capacity to contribute 
to the nonmilitary elements of peace and stability operations. 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF PEACE AND STABILITY OPERATIONS 

Contemporary peace operations got their start after World War II, when some 200 
unarmed military observers wearing U.N. armbands patrolled cease-fire lines be- 
tween India and Pakistan and armistice lines around the new state of Israel. 1 Six 
decades later, 110,000 troops, police, and civilian personnel in 20 U.N. missions on 
four continents use presence, persuasion, and modern weapons to support the re- 
building of peace under tough conditions. The African Union-United Nations “hy- 
brid” mission in Darfur (UNAMID) will, when fully deployed, drive that total near 
130,000. NATO manages a further 50,000 peacekeepers in Kosovo and Afghanistan, 
the EU manages 2,300 in Bosnia, and the African Union (AU) managed about 7,000 
in Darfur through the end of 2007, when that force merged into UNAMID. Wash- 
ington has authorized, endorsed, or supported all of these operations through its 
votes in the U.N. Security Council or on NATO’s North Atlantic Council. 

In the past 2 years, in fact, the United States has supported a substantial 
increase in the size, use, and deployment of U.N. peacekeeping around the globe, 
including: 

• A new peacekeeping mission in Somalia; 

• A sevenfold expansion of the U.N.’s peacekeeping mission in Lebanon; 

• The fourfold expansion of the peacekeeping mission in Darfur; 

• Reauthorization of the U.N.’s large peacekeeping missions in Haiti and Liberia; 

• A renewed peacekeeping mission for East Timor; and 

• New missions in Chad, the Central African Republic, and Nepal. 

Peacekeeping today costs $10 to $12 billion annually, not including counterinsur- 
gency in Iraq or Afghanistan. The U.N.’s peacekeeping budget accounts for just over 
half of that total and Washington pays for roughly one-quarter of the U.N. peace- 
keeping budget. 

The costs of U.N. peacekeeping operations are prorated among Member States 
according to a “peacekeeping scale of assessment,” which is based on states’ shares 
of the regular U.N. budget. The five permanent members of the Security Council 
each pay a 20-percent larger share of peacekeeping costs than they do of the U.N. 
regular budget, given their special responsibility under the U.N. Charter for inter- 
national peace and security, and because they can veto any operation they dislike. 
U.N. operations, as currently conducted, are a relative bargain for their major 
funders, costing less than one-fifth of what they would cost if conducted exclusively 
by the funders’ own military forces. 

The costs of other peacekeeping missions are borne primarily by the troop contrib- 
utors. NATO and the EU collectively fund mostly minor “common costs” for their 
missions. Occasional subsidies from wealthy states allow less-wealthy states to send 
troops to non-U.N. operations. Substantial outside cash and in-kind support (airlift 
and civilian contractors) have enabled the AU, for example, to deploy and support 
its observer force in Darfur. 

THE CASE FOR INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 

In deciding how best to defend themselves and their interests, all states face 
tough policy choices. Small, poor states have few options and often find their choices 
dictated by others. Big, rich states have more choices — but each choice comes with 
consequences. America can act on its own in many matters of peace and security, 
but there are times when acting in concert — through coalitions, alliances, regional 


1 Some peacekeeping missions still deploy along international borders: Between Israel, Egypt, 
Lebanon, and Syria, for example, or between Ethiopia and Eritrea. Some keep the peace within 
split but relatively stable states like Bosnia and Herzegovina, with its largely separate Serb and 
non-Serb populations, and Cyprus, where the “Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus” is recog- 
nized only by Turkey but backed by 36,000 Turkish troops. Most peace operations, however, de- 
ploy within states that are rather less stable, with recently ended wars that no local party was 
strong enough to win. Note that the counterinsurgency wars in Afghanistan and Iraq are not 
included in this tally, as they far exceed reasonable definitional limits of peace/stability oper- 
ations. For discussion, see William J. Durch and Tobias C. Berkman, “Who Should Keep the 
Peace?” (Washington, DC: Stimson Center, September 2006), pp. 1—5. 
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groupings, or global institutions — is not only useful but necessary, because even a 
superpower has finite resources, as the U.S. experience in Iraq and Afghanistan con- 
tinue to demonstrate. And where resources needed to shore up the peace can be 
found among many implementing partners and organizations, smart engagement 
argues for leveraging those resources to accomplish common goals and to better 
manage hard problems multilaterally. 

The United States has found it increasingly cost-effective and politically helpful 
to lean on other states and organizations to help it advance shared strategic inter- 
ests in international peace, security, justice, and prosperity. The available forms of 
collaboration have complementary strengths: Coalitions of the willing are better at 
suppressing violence but typically lack staying power and means of joint finance. 
Regional organizations have greater legitimacy and cohesion when working within 
their regions but risk losing both when they venture farther afield. The U.N. cannot 
handle full-scale combat since it lacks both full control over the forces it receives 
and the cohesion of the best alliances and coalitions, but what it lacks in combat 
power, the U.N. makes up for in its legitimacy and staying power. 

Compared to regional organizations and ad hoc alliances of states, the U.N. has 
greater political reach and a deeper network supporting humanitarian relief as well 
as peace operations. Those who think of the U.N. system as desk-bound should wit- 
ness its fieldwork firsthand, since more U.N. staff members work in field postings 
than in headquarters. Peacekeeping operations are supported by a global system of 
financial assessments that enable the U.N. to tap the strengths of the private sector, 
with more than 100 “systems contracts” in place for essential mission support. 

Given the growth in this area, it is a sure bet that the next administration will 
face serious questions of resource allocation regarding the U.N. and global peace 
and stability operations. 

COPING WITH GROWTH IN PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS 

In the face of explosive growth in U.N. peacekeeping over the past decade, the 
first question is whether the world, and the United States in particular, are pro- 
viding sufficient resources to support this growth — which they have promoted. The 
answer to this question would have to be “no.” The surge in U.N. peacekeeping has 
not been met with steady funding, by commensurate increases in the number of 
staff in the U.N. Department of Peacekeeping Operations (DPKO), or in the number 
of troops or police volunteered to the U.N. by its richest members for the U.N.’s 
toughest missions. The result has been forces of highly variable professionalism. In 
the past 3 years, the U.N. has asked states to take back hundreds of troops and 
police as investigations have implicated them in sexual abuse and exploitation of 
local populations. 

The United States chronically underbudgets its share of U.N. peacekeeping costs, 
even as it votes for more and expanded peacekeeping missions on the Security 
Council. As of February 2008, the U.S. had built up $1.2 billion in essentially per- 
manent prior-year debt for U.N. peacekeeping and was likely to fall at least another 
$500 million short in its peacekeeping dues for 2007-08. 2 

Beyond this challenge, ever since operations in Somalia (1992-93), the United 
States has declined to provide troops for the riskier U.N. peacekeeping forces. The 
Force Commander and majority of U.N. forces in Haiti (1995-96) were American but 
the last U.S. military unit to serve in a U.N.-led mission came home in 1999. Subse- 
quent U.S. nonparticipation means that our government has no military com- 
manders in any current U.N. field missions and dwindling institutional memory of 
how U.N. operations work. U.S. contributions of police officers to U.N. operations 
also has dwindled in this decade, from 849 in December 2000 to 230 this June. 

The second big question is whether the world and the United States are lining 
up the right kinds of capabilities to meet the world’s needs in the peace and sta- 
bility arena. In peace operations, the military’s real exit strategy is successful peace- 
building, or “transition and reconstruction.” This involves many tasks — from arrang- 
ing and supervising elections, training novice lawmakers, and jump-starting eco- 
nomic activity to rebuilding police forces and promoting independent judiciaries — 
all tasks for which armed forces are poorly suited or totally inappropriate. Success- 
ful peacebuilding, and therefore a successful exit strategy, require complementary 
civilian capacity working alongside the military. 


2 Better World Campaign (BWC), “FY 2009 Budget Request: Growing Debt to the United Na- 
tions and Peacekeeping,” fact sheet, February 2008. BWC estimate. 
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WHAT WASHINGTON SHOULD DO: RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ACTION 

As U.N. peacekeeping’s largest and most influential donor, the U.S. Government, 
under a new administration, should make it clear, very early on, that it supports 
an effective U.N. that, in turn, supports international peace and security in irre- 
placeable ways — not as a tool of U.S. policy but as a venue for leveraging scarce 
funds and people toward a just public order that improves people’s lives and contrib- 
utes to our national security. 

Early in the new term, while the U.N. Special Committee on Peacekeeping Oper- 
ations is in session, the President should set out the following principles and policy 
goals: 

• Affirm that the United States and the United Nations share common goals in 
expanding the writ of human rights and realizing human dignity, which in turn 
requires international peace and individual human security. The majority of 
U.N. Member States are poor, less than free, and often difficult to deal with. 
As a global institution, the U.N. includes the world’s worst human rights offend- 
ers but also its strongest human rights proponents. Moreover, the U.N. Charter 
and the Covenant on Civil and Political Rights reflect Western values on a 
global stage. The General Assembly regularly votes budgets for peace operations 
that Washington sees fit to support in the Security Council, and those budgets 
are cleared first by a committee of 16 states on which the United States has 
nearly always had a strong voice. The U.N. system also provides a wide range 
of services through its operational agencies that work beyond the realm of high 
politics and security, in food aid, refugee support, human rights support, global 
public health, vaccinations against childhood diseases, and nuclear nonpro- 
liferation. 

• Offer strong support — in cash and in kind — to every U.N. peace operation for 
which it casts its vote in the Security Council and set an example for others by 
promptly contributing the U.S. share of U.N. peacekeeping costs. The U.N. is 
precluded from borrowing to finance its operations, so when the Security Coun- 
cil votes to support a mission, the U.N. must rely on Member States’ payments 
toward the mission’s “assessed” budget to get things underway. The administra- 
tion frequently underbudgets for U.N. peacekeeping operations, and the Office 
of Management and Budget in recent years has cut State Department requests, 
making it up later with “supplemental” requests. This sleight-of-hand approach 
means that money shortages have driven U.S. dealings with the U.N. on mat- 
ters of peace and security that should have been driven by U.S. interests. Even 
U.N. missions launched with urgent U.S. backing may not receive U.S. funds 
for months unless they can hitch a ride on a timely supplemental in the Con- 
gress. U.S. delays encourage other member nations to hold back funds. The bot- 
tom line? Mission deployments slow down to match the flow of funds, jeopard- 
izing the people, places, and peace they are intended to protect. 

• Support the continued restructuring and strengthening of the U.N. headquarters 
offices that plan and support peace operations. Secretary General Ban Ki-moon 
proposed, and the General Assembly approved, splitting the Department of 
Peacekeeping Operations into two parts, one (which keeps the old name) that 
is focused on policy, strategy, and planning, and another (the Department of 
Field Support) that is focused on finance, personnel, logistics, and communica- 
tions. The General Assembly also agreed to add 287 staff to U.N. Headquarters 
support of peacekeeping, bringing the total New York staff to about 1,200, to 
manage up to 130,000 personnel in the field. Its cost, together with that of the 
U.N.’s main peacekeeping logistics base at Brindisi, Italy, is 5 percent of the 
U.N.’s peacekeeping budget. It is difficult to find any other agency (or company) 
in defense and security that runs on 5 percent overhead. 

• Pledge strong and sustained U.S. diplomatic and political support to U.N. peace- 
keeping operations, especially in volatile states and regions. Every successful 
peace operation has had the strong support of at least one great power. Such 
support does not guarantee success, but its absence is a near guarantee of 
failure. 

• Promise temporary U.S. military support, in collaboration with its NATO Allies, 
for U.N. operations that experience trouble from local spoilers or terrorist activi- 
ties. In spring 2000, in Sierra Leone, Britain turned a noncombatant evacuation 
operation into a mini-counterinsurgency campaign against the armed gangs who 
had threatened both the country’s fragile peace and a wobbly U.N. peacekeeping 
operation. Most of the British troops withdrew within 4 months, leaving behind 
a training mission to rebuild Sierra Leone’s army. The U.N. operation restruc- 
tured itself and ended up doing a creditable job, withdrawing in 2005. In 2004, 
in Haiti, U.S. armed forces led a coalition of the willing that preceded a U.N. 
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operation, instead of serving in parallel. There is no good reason why such U.S. 
deployments could not be made in parallel, however, as Britain and the EU 
have done, should a U.N. operation run into trouble. 

• Continue training foreign peacekeepers, contingent on their governments’ willing- 
ness to discipline troops who violate international humanitarian law. The U.S. 
supports the G-8s Global Peace Operations Initiative, which aims to train 
75,000 peacekeepers, primarily in Africa, by 2010. This is a valuable program 
worth sustaining and extending, but it could also be used to give the U.N. bet- 
ter leverage over troop-contributing states whose troops commit crimes while on 
U.N. duty. The U.S. Government should tie continued assistance under this and 
similar initiatives to recipients’ demonstrated willingness to discipline troops 
who violate their own military codes of justice or U.N. standards of conduct 
while serving in U.N. operations. 

• Announce that the United States will expand its own capacity to contribute to 
the nonmilitary elements of peace and stability operations. This includes police 
personnel, political advisors, and civilian substantive experts who specialize, for 
example, in infrastructure repair, human rights, or de-mining. In the past 2 
years, the U.S. Government has taken important steps toward the goal of build- 
ing its nonmilitary capabilities for stabilization and reconstruction. The next 
administration should reinforce this nascent interagency process for recruiting, 
training, and deploying civilian personnel, acting on the knowledge that effec- 
tive “transition and reconstruction” programs are the best exit strategy for 
peacekeepers — our own and everyone else’s. 

LIVES AND LEADERSHIP: BOTH ON THE LINE 

For nearly half a century, Washington was the recognized leader of the free world, 
earning that distinction by investing in and protecting the freedom of others. In the 
new century, as in the last, alternatives to Western-style liberty and self rule are 
being offered to — or forced upon — peoples in Asia, Africa, Latin America, and the 
borderlands of Europe, especially in countries recently torn apart by war. Preserving 
liberty and fostering democracy among such countries is critical to America’s inter- 
ests. It is too big a job for any one country to shoulder alone, but by working with 
allies and institutions like the U.N., we can share that burden and earn back the 
respect of the world. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Thank you very much. 

Well, since that was a test, you all get an A. And the meeting 
is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:51 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 

Additional Material Submitted for the Record 

Additional Questions Submitted for the Record to Acting Assistant 
Secretary of State Brian Hook by Senator Richard G. Lugar 

Question. I understand that the U.N. is considering increasing the delegation of 
procurement authority to peacekeeping missions from the current $250,000 (U.S.) 
to $1,000,000 and on occasion $2,000,000. This would permit heads of missions to 
forego headquarters approval and require only the approval of the Local Committee 
on Contracts (LCC), on which the heads of missions typically also sit. Please explain 
why this policy is being contemplated when reports of procurement violations per- 
sist, particularly in missions in the Congo and Sudan. 

Answer. The delegation of procurement authority is currently $200,000 for non- 
core requirements and $1,000,000 for core requirements. Core requirements are 
items such as construction materials. Non-core requirements are items needed for 
specific projects (with the exception of pharmaceutical and information technology 
products). 

The U.N. Secretariat has proposed an increase to the financial threshold of the 
delegation of procurement authority from $200,000 to $500,000 for non-core require- 
ments, and from $1 million to $2 million for core requirements, to bring the thresh- 
old into line with the operational requirements of peacekeeping missions. 

There are certain core needs common to all peacekeeping operations and for which 
detailed contract specifications are already available, but going through Head- 
quarters can be a slow process. When there is an urgent need to procure goods or 
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services, the current limit of $200,000 for delegation of procurement authority may 
not be sufficient. 

Without question, the proposed increase in the delegation of authority must have 
adequate controls to prevent fraud, waste, and abuse. To provide appropriate over- 
sight, the Secretariat has proposed that the Headquarters Committee on Contracts 
(HCC) increase its monitoring of local procurements. Furthermore, to enhance ac- 
countability in the procurement service, approximately 700 procurement staff, req- 
uisitioning officers, and Local Committees on Contracts (LCCs) underwent extensive 
training on procurement procedures, best practices, and ethics from Spring 2007 to 
Summer 2008. The Procurement Division has also issued a strategic paper on pro- 
curement training providing for the continuing training of procurement staff in the 
organization, including training leading to internationally recognized procurement 
certification. 

Question. What measures are being put in place to ensure bid collusion and rig- 
ging do not occur between vendors and Department of Peacekeeping officials? 

Please provide information relating to instances of U.N. procurement officials that 
were found to have steered contracts to specific vendors. Who were the employees, 
what were their nationalities, who where the companies, what nationalities, what 
were the contracts for, were they signed, what punishments or penalties were meted 
out to the contracting officials and vendors? 

Answer. Regarding allegations of collusion or corruption in the awarding of con- 
tracts, we do not comment on individual cases which are part of ongoing investiga- 
tions or judicial proceedings. However, the Procurement Task Force (PTF) of the Of- 
fice of Internal Oversight Services (OIOS) issues detailed reports on its findings. 
The PTF reports include much of the information that you have requested including 
the names of procurement officers, companies, their nationalities, and the rec- 
ommended dispositions. Please find attached a summary report submitted by OIOS 
that covers the activities of the PTF over the past 18 months. 

The reports include, among others, two highly-publicized cases involving contract 
fraud by U.N. officials. In the Yakovlev case, a supervisory procurement officer ac- 
cepted $3.5 million in bribes over a period of 20 years for steering accounts to ven- 
dors in 11 different countries. In the Bahel case, an official with responsibility for 
overseeing procurement actions steered at least eight contracts with an aggregate 
value of $100 million to various vendors over the course of five years. 

The General Assembly has asked the Secretary-General to report on all issues re- 
lated to the levels of delegation of procurement authority, including mechanisms 
used to strengthen effective monitoring, oversight, and accountability. The Procure- 
ment Division makes field visits to peacekeeping operations to identify and report 
on performance, weaknesses, and areas of risk. 

A wide-ranging procurement reform program proposed by the Secretary-General 
in May 2006 (A/60/846/Addendum 5) has, to date, achieved 80 percent of its stated 
objectives. The Procurement Division is coordinating with other U.N. offices, includ- 
ing the Office of Legal Affairs and the Office of Human Resource Management, to 
implement the remaining reform elements. 

In order to foster integrity and ethical conduct, in 2006 the U.N. Secretariat es- 
tablished an Ethics Office with a mandate that includes the development of ethics 
training and policy for staff throughout the organization. Given the fiduciary nature 
of their responsibilities, the organization has placed special emphasis on account- 
ability of procurement officials. The Procurement Division is developing an ethics 
training program, in collaboration with the Ethics Office and the Office of Human 
Resource Management. This program is mandatory for all Procurement Division 
staff. The module on ethics and integrity was integrated into the fundamental pro- 
curement training which was provided to approximately 700 staff members working 
at Headquarters and in the field. 

The U.N. Secretariat has introduced a number of measures designed to prevent 
such abuses as bid collusion and rigging. These include (1) a financial disclosure 
program which is mandatory for procurement staff in order to identify potential con- 
flicts of interest and to monitor the financial interests of staff, their dependents and 
spouses; (2) an enhanced policy on post employment restrictions; (3) strict segrega- 
tion of duties throughout the procurement process; and (4) strengthening of meas- 
ures to preserve the confidentiality of information. 

In addition, the United States has been working with other Member States and 
the U.N. Secretariat to improve the vendor registration process so that violators of 
the U.N. supplier code of conduct are disqualified from bidding. Finally, the inde- 
pendent bid protest system, once fully operational, will promote greater fairness and 
transparency in the awarding of contracts. 
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Question. Does the U.N. specifically list the steering of contracts to specific ven- 
dors as a violation of procurement regulations? If not, how is the U.S. Mission work- 
ing to correct this? 

Answer. The U.N.’s Financial Regulations and Rules establish "effective inter- 
national competition" as one of the key principles of U.N. procurement; this prin- 
ciple is cited in the Procurement Manual. Any exemption from effective competition 
requires a special waiver by the Assistant SecretaryGeneral/Controller, that is only 
granted with strong justification. Adherence to the principle of effective inter- 
national competition is also fostered through training in the fundamentals of pro- 
curement, ethics, and integrity. 

Question. Please describe measures in place to prevent a vendor who was barred 
from one U.N. agency or peacekeeping mission from being able to bid on contracts 
in another agency or mission. 

Answer. Information about vendors who have been suspended or removed by any 
U.N. agency is incorporated into the U.N. Global Marketplace (UNGM), the central 
sourcing portal for procurement in the U.N. system. In addition, within the context 
of the High Level Committee on Management-Procurement Network (HLCM-PN), 
an initiative is being developed to ensure that decisions on suspension or removal 
of defaulting vendors are observed by the Secretariat as well as by all U.N. agen- 
cies, funds, and programs. The next HLCM-PN meeting addressing this issue will 
be held in Rome in early September, seeking final consensus on this principle. 

Question. I understand that the OIOS Procurement Task Force is scheduled to be 
disbanded in December. How does the administration plan to prevent that from hap- 
pening? 

Answer. We strongly support the work of the Procurement Task Force (PTF). Dur- 
ing negotiations last fall on funding the PTF, members of the Group of 77 and 
China, in particular Singapore, called for limiting the PTF’s mandate to six months. 
This would have meant a premature end to the PTF’s work. At the time, the PTF 
had 289 open cases, including more than 40 complex investigations. Furthermore, 
the PTF would have found it difficult to retain its investigators if funding was lim- 
ited to six months. Considering that the PTF had already exposed 10 different 
schemes to defraud U.N. procurements that had tainted over $610 million in con- 
tracts and resulted in the misappropriation of more than $25 million, it was impera- 
tive that the General Assembly approve the full funding, and we worked with other 
Member States to extend the mandate through 2008. After much deliberation, the 
General Assembly adopted resolution 62/234, which extended the PTF mandate 
through December 31, 2008. 

The United States will continue to engage other Member States on ensuring that 
the Office of Internal Oversight Services (OIOS) has adequate capacity to inves- 
tigate allegations of fraud and corruption in the procurement service. The great 
number of procurement investigations demonstrates the clear need for the capacity 
to look into this particularly vulnerable sector of the U.N. Secretariat now and in 
the future. In December 2007, OIOS outlined a plan to integrate the PTF, its posi- 
tions, and its caseload into the regular work of the OIOS Investigations Division. 
That proposal will be considered by the General Assembly’s Fifth Committee in the 
fall, and we will press for approval of permanently integrating the PTF into the 
OI0S Investigations Division. 

Question. On June 29, the Washington Post reported on a meeting between As- 
sistant Secretary Jendayi Frazer and U.N. Secretary-General Ban Ki-moon. Accord- 
ing to the article, during the meeting Assistant Secretary Frazer urged the Sec- 
retary-General to renew the contract of Rwandan General Emmanuel Karenzi 
Karake, the deputy force commander of the United Nations-African Union Mission 
in Darfur (UNAMID). The article reports that General Karake has been charged by 
a Spanish magistrate with responsibility in the killings of thousands of ethnic 
Hutus during the mid-1990s. 

a) Does the Washington Post report accurately characterize Assistant Sec- 
retary Frazer’s meeting with Secretary-General Ban? If not, please indicate 
what Assistant Secretary Frazer said to Secretary- General Ban about whether 
General Karake should continue to serve with UNAMID. 

b) What is the administration’s position as to whether General Karake should 
continue to serve with UNAMID? Please indicate the reasons for this position. 

c) What assessment has the administration made of the credibility of the 
charges against General, Karake referred to in the Washington Post article? 
What steps has the administration taken to determine whether these charges 
are credible? 
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d) How does the administration assess General Karake’s performance to date 
as deputy force commander of UNAMID? 

Answer. 

a) Contrary to the June. 29 Washington Post article, Assistant Secretary 
Frazer did not meet with nor discuss General Karake with UNSYG Ban Ki 
Moon, although she did meet with the U.N.’s Department ofPeacekeeping Oper- 
ations (UNDPKO) to discuss, inter alia, the situation in Sudan and the urgent 
need for increased peacekeepers given the conditions on the ground in Darfur. 
In that context, she shared the substance of Rwanda’s communications about 
Karake, in which they expressed their strong advocacy for renewal of his con- 
tract. 

b) The Department of State is firmly committed to a strong UNAMID and has 
worked extensively with African partners and the United Nations to generate 
the provision of experienced commanders and the deployment of additional 
troops. In that context, we have expressed concern about any action that might 
create additional obstacles to efforts to enhance UNAMID or jecipardize steps 
already taken. We believe that removing a qualified commander at a key junc- 
ture-in UNAMID’s deployment would undermine UNAMID’s efficacy and mis- 
sion. 

c) The Department is aware of a number of allegations with respect to 
Karake’s involvement in or connection to crimes committed in Rwanda and DRC 
between 1994 and 2000. The Government of Rwanda vigorously disputes those 
allegations. We are also aware of the indictments issued by the independent 
Spanish magistrate and theincluded allegations of General Karake and others. 
We understand the Government of Rwanda and the Government of Spain are 
in communication on this matter. The U.S. did not have information at the time 
of General Karake’s appointment that corroborated the allegations, and there- 
fore did not call for a rejection of Karake’s candidacy. Should new information 
corroborating the allegations come to light, the U.S. will again examine the 
issue. 

d) Karake has shown that he is an active, experienced, and capable officer 
within UNAMID. 
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